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My  formal  introduction  to  the  safe  school  issue  began  in  1990  when 
as  a member  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Principals’ Association 
I was  asked  to  chair  the  Safe  School  Task  Force.  School  violence  was  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon  and  a commonly  held  concern  was  that 
Canadian  schools  might  become  more  like  American  schools. The 
fortress  mentality  portrayed  on  U.S.  television  — including  armed 
guards,  metal  detectors,  and  other  intrusive  means  to  ensure  a safe 
school  environment  — was  seen  as  foreign  to  the  Canadian  experi- 
ence and  as  something  to  be  avoided.  We  knew,  however,  that  school 
violence  was  real  and  increasingly  dangerous.  Kids  had  weapons  and 
were  willing  to  use  them  with  seemingly  little  regard  for  conse- 
quence. Seasoned  educators  were  being  faced  with  conflict  manage- 
ment issues  that  were  both  unfamiliar  and  scary. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  day  was  dealing  with  school  violence  in  a 
responsible  fashion  without  somehow  inflaming  the  situation. 
Initially,  denial  that  the  problem  existed  was  widespread.  Denial  was 
used  as  a form  of  reassurance  to  the  community  that  violent  occur- 
rences were  unusual  and  that  matters  were  in  hand.  The  downside  of 
this  approach  was  that  over  time  credibility  in  the  educational  system 
would  erode  as  ensuing  violent  conflicts  occurred.Teachers,  in  partic- 
ular, became  increasingly  anxious  that  their  circumstances  in  class- 
rooms were  not  understood. 

Admitting  that  safe  schools  had  become  a serious  concern, 
focusing  on  prevention,  and  not  attempting  to  minimize  the  issue 
were  part  of  the  Task  Force’s  organizational  strategy.  At  least,  at  that 
point,  we  could  get  on  with  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  It  was 
also  clear  that  school  violence  was  everybody’s  responsibility,  and 
not  something  that  educators  could  sort  out  in  isolation. 

Ontario  schools  are  still  safe  places  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  chil- 
dren, but  we  need  to  recognize  that  a generation  of  kids  has  been 


attending  school  under  far  different  circumstances  than  those  experi- 
enced by  their  parents  or  teachers.  Whether  it  is  fear  of  being  bullied  in 
the  schoolyard  or  of  being  confronted  with  a weapon  during  a con- 
flict, times  have  changed.  Kids,  too,  realize  that  it  can  be  risky  to  tell 
their  parents,  teachers,  or  even  police  of  their  concerns  for  fear  of 
physical  reprisal.  School  administrators  speak  of  a new  category  of  stu- 
dents who  are  truant  because  of  a fear  of  attending  school.  Weapons, 
gangs,  female  violence,  bullying,  harassment  — are  all  common  issues 
for  schools,  but  with  a harder  edge.  Some  school  boards  have  even  cre- 
ated budget  lines  for  uniformed  security  services  and  virtually  all 
accept  and  value  municipal  police  as  allies  in  creating  safe  schools. 

Solutions  are  as  yet  illusive  and  trends  are  moving  in  a direction 
that  can  be  unsettling.  We  know  that  it  is  important  to  provide  a cli- 
mate where  kids  avoid  “street”  solutions  and  feel  comfortable  in 
coming  forward  with  their  problems.  We  also  know  that  strategies 
that  work  are  not  necessarily  readily  available.  Adults  don’t  always 
know  how  to  enter  a child’s  or  a teenager’s  world  and  fix  it,  and  the 
raising  of  false  expectations  can  sometimes  cause  more  damage  than 
good.  So  we  need  to  stay  engaged  as  we  work  towards  solutions  that 
make  as  much  sense  to  kids  in  schools  as  they  do  to  us  as  parents  and 
educators. 

The  Canadian  Safe  School  Network,  born  out  of  the  efforts  of 
the  earlier  Task  Force,  is  attempting  to  keep  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems — and  solutions  — of  safe  schools  through  conferences, 
research,  and  a variety  of  public  advocacy  efforts.  This  Orbit  issue  is 
an  example  of  the  sharing,  networking  and  providing  information 
on  strategies  that  reduce  violence.  Our  intent  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  stimulate  thought  on  a subject  that  is  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  delivery  of  a quality  educational  system.  We  hope 
that  the  reader  will  find  this  issue  of  value.  B 
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LEFT  TO  RIGHT 

MODERATOR: 

STU  AUTY,  PRESIDENT, THE  CANADIAN  SAFE  SCHOOL  NETWORK 
PANELISTS: 

DAVID  BOOTHBY,  CHIEF, TORONTO  POLICE  SERVICES  BOARD 

BRAD  DUGUID,  CO-CHAIR,  COMMUNITY  SAFETY  TASK  FORCE 

GAIL  NYBERG,  CHAIR, TORONTO  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD 

BARBOURA  FERNS,  ASSISTANT  CROWN  ATTORNEY,  FAMILY  COURT  DIVISION 


Auty  Thank  you 
very  much  for  coming 
here  today  to  take  part  in 
this  dialogue.  As  you’re  all 
aware,  safe  schools  is  again 
in  the  forefront.  It’s  a com- 
pelling issue  that’s  not  going  away.  I’d  like  to 
start  by  asking  you,  “Are  we  past  the  point  of  debat- 
ing whether  safety  is  an  issue  in  schools?”  Are  people  still 
saying,  “Well,  boys  will  be  boys”?  Chief  Boothby,  we’ll 
start  with  you. 


my  perspective,  we’re  past  the  debate.  We’re  at  the  point  where  we 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 

D UGUID  I agree  with  that.  For  too  long  we’ve  dwelled  on  statis- 
tics, whether  youth  crime’s  going  up  or  down,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  solutions.  And  there  are  solutions  out  there  — there  are  good 
practices  we  can  look  at  in  other  cities  and  within  our  own  city  that 
has  recently  come  together.  What  we  need  is  a comprehensive 
approach  involving  many  of  the  people  that  we  have  around  the 
table  here,  and  many  of  the  people  that  Mayor  Lastman  has  brought 
together  to  look  at  safety  in  our  communities. 


B o othby  We’re  certainly  past  that  stage. We  can  argue  sta- 
tistics all  we  like  about  the  safety  of  schools  compared  to  other 
settings  and  to  other  urban  environments  both  here  and  in  the 
U.S.,  but  I think  some  of  the  occurrences  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  schools  today  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  so  from 


Auty  So,  Gail,  the  debate’s  over? 

Nyberg  Oh,  the  debate’s  definitely  over.  I think  it’s  been  over 
for  a long  time.  I agree  with  Brad.  We  have  to  begin  to  look  for 
solutions  — not  whose  fault  it  is.  The  point  that  we  make  in  the 
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Toronto  District  School  Board  is  that  it’s  not  just  about  school  safe- 
ty, it’s  about  safe  communities,  because  if  you  walk  out  of  the  school 
at  4:00  and  get  mugged,  we  haven’t  accomplished  anything.  We 
have  to  look  at  it  as  a whole  community  issue  and  from  our  per- 
spective, we  have  to  start  with  the  schools. 

Ferns  We  have  victims  in  the  courtrooms  who  are  victims  of 
school  crime,  or  of  crime  that  involves  students,  but  what  strikes  me 
is  that  many  of  these  victims  have  been  victimized  over  a period  of 
time,  so  that  clearly  the  chmate  within  the  school  itself  is  frighten- 
ing for  some  students  over  a long  period  of  time,  and  I hope  that 
gets  addressed. 

Auty  An  issue  that  continues  to  come  back  to  us  is  the  media 
reaction.  Do  the  media  minimize  or  maximize  this  issue?  Do  insti- 
tutions tend  to  minimize  or  maximize  youth  violence  and  the 
problem  of  safe  schools?  And  what  effect  does  this  have  on  our  abil- 
ity to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  facts. 

Duguid  There’s  no  question  that  the  mass  media  overblow  the 
situation. Toronto  is  probably  the  safest  city  in  the  world  for  a city  of 
its  size.  Our  crime  is  on  the  way  down  by  and  large.  That  doesn’t 
mean  there  aren’t  problems  out  there,  so  I don’t  really  mind  too 
much  if  the  media  do  exaggerate.  My  concern  is  public  perception. 
People  have  to  feel  safe  in  their  communities  and  I don’t  think  the 
people  in  Toronto  feel  safe  in  their  communities  right  now.  That 
affects  their  quality  of  life,  which  means  we  should  be  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  to  improve  upon  that. 

Nyberg  I think  most  of  us  know  exactly  what’s  happening  in 
the  schools. The  media  do  maximize  the  problem,  but  school  boards 
and  schools  tend  to  try  to  minimize  it.  So,  if  you  put  the  two  factors 
together,  I think  we  have  a really  good  picture.  Is  it  out  of  control? 
No,  but  if  kids  don’t  feel  safe  in  their  school,  then  we  have  a prob- 
lem, even  if  it’s  just  a perceived  problem. 

Auty  Chief,  you  get  probably  more  media  than  anybody  on  a 


regular  daily  basis.  How  do  you  see  it? 

BOOTHBY  I try  to  balance  the  sensationalism,  because  I’m 
aware  that  the  media  are  in  the  entertainment  business  — they’re 
trying  to  sell  newspapers  or  they’re  trying  to  sell  air  time.  At  the 
same  time,  I’m  terribly  apprehensive  about  what  Barb  has  been 
talking  about  here,  about  the  code  of  silence  and  “stuff ’’going  on 
for  a long  period  of  time  and  nobody  doing  anything  about  it. 
Sometimes  if  you  create  the  perception  for  students  that  around 
every  corner  is  another  gang  member  there’s  a real  danger  you’ll 
make  the  problem  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  first  started 
Student  Crime  Stoppers,  I didn’t  think  it  was  going  to  work.  I did- 
n’t think  kids  were  going  to  tell  on  one  another,  but  to  my  surprise, 
kids  set  their  own  standards  and  the  number  of  cases  reported  has 
been  impressive  and  surprising.  So  that’s  my  perspective  on  it  — 
yes,  the  media  are  trying  to  sell  papers  or  air  time,  and  I understand 
that,  but  positive  things  are  happening  as  well  and  we  need  to  sup- 
port them. 

Auty  Are  you  saying  that  when  the  media  shine  the  light  on  the 
problem,  and  raise  the  tension,  we  have  a tendency  to  say,  “Wait  a 
minute,  things  are  better  than  what’s  really  being  portrayed  here”? 
What  kind  of  impact  does  that  have? 

Ferns  I think  that’s  the  issue  — educating  the  community  about 
the  reality,  while  making  sure  they  understand  we  have  the  tools 
and  resources  to  deal  with  the  difficult  issues.  What  we  hear  about 
the  gangs  and  youth  violence  in  the  media  always  doesn’t  translate 
into  what  we  see  in  the  courtroom  because  a lot  of  that  informa- 
tion isn’t  part  of  the  criminal  case,  nor  is  it  disclosed  in  terms  of  the 
difficulty  that  this  youth  might  be  having  at  the  school.  He  might 
be  the  notorious  bully  who’s  been  affecting  the  tranquility  and 
piece  of  mind  of  many  kids,  but  we  only  have  one  charge  of  assault. 
Either  the  other  information  isn’t  shared  with  the  officer,  or  the 
schools  don’t  have  the  resources  to  bring  that  evidence  to  court. 
The  courtroom  scene  would  change  dramatically  if  we  had  all  that 
evidence  to  call,  but  it’s  a very  hard  threshold  to  establish.  I’m  sure 
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" Schools  don't  have  the  resources 
tftMft?  thqisMmfie  to  court. 

YOU  EVIDENCE  TO  SUPPORT  IT.” 


the  Chief  will  bear  me 
out  on  this  — you  start 
saying  to  a judge  this  is  a 
gang  member,  you  better 
have  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port it  because  he’s  going 
to  say, “No,  I’m  not  part  of 
a gang.”  So  whether  the 
media  exaggerate  the  prob- 
lem or  not  doesn’t  really 
affect  the  perception  of  the 
court. 

Auty  Is  your  perception  that  the 
problem  has  gone  far  too  far?  Or  are 
we  just  looking  at  warning  signs? 

Nyberg  My  perception  is  that  it 
is  a problem,  but  I don’t  believe  it  is 
quite  the  problem  that  some  people 
would  like  to  portray  it  as.  I believe 
that  we’re  about  to  tackle  it,  maybe  for 
the  second  or  third  time  around,  with  a much 
more  open  mind.  We  don’t  have  the  chair  of  this  school  board  or  any 
other  school  board  saying,  “This  isn’t  a problem.” 

Auty  So  in  ’99  the  perception  is  more  closely  in  line  to  reality? 

Nyberg  I think  so. 

Ferns  Not  in  the  courtroom.  It  deals  with  an  isolated  case,  as 
I’ve  said,  so  if  you  want  to  try  to  establish  this  case  as  being  signifi- 
cant before  a judge,  you  have  to  have  the  evidence,  and  the  percep- 


tion in  the  courtroom  will  be  that  it’s  minor  in  nature,  if  all  you  have 
going  for  the  case  is  that  it’s  an  assault  in  the  schoolyard.  Assault  is  not 
very  high  on  the  scale  of  criminal  activity.  Now  if  you  start  getting 
aggravated  assault  and  stabbings  and  extortion,  that  of  course  changes 
the  perception  entirely.  But  my  thought  on  the  matter  is  that  that 
assault  in  the  schoolyard  may  have  a far  more  reaching  effect  in  the 
climate  of  that  school  than  it  does  in  the  criminal  court  system. 

Auty  From  the  perception  of  the  police,  Chief,  maybe  in  days 
gone  by,  school  violence  and  safe  schools  wasn’t  a high  priority,  but 
is  it  high  priority  today? 

BOOTHBY  Yes,  it  is  and  all  the  more  so  since  our  move  to  more 
intense  community  policing.  We  consider  the  schools  a very  vital 
part  of  the  community,  so  from  my  direction  and  from  unit  com- 
manders’ directions,  we  want  officers  in  the  school.  I try  to  set  the 
example  myself.  I think  police  officers’  presence  in  the  schools  is 
extremely  important  in  terms  of  perception.  It  shows  kids,  first  of 
all,  we’re  not  just  in  there  to  break  up  fights,  we’re  part  of  the  com- 
munity. It  says,  “We  want  you  to  dialogue  with  us,  we’re  open  if 
you’ve  got  some  information  or  you  want  us  to  help  you.”We’re  in 
there  for  that.  One  of  my  greatest  frustrations  is  not  being  able  to 
get  enough  police  officers  in  our  schools.  And  we’re  naive  if  we 
think  we  can  address  the  problem  of  safe  schools  without  putting  in 
the  resources.  We ’re  just  spinning  our  wheels.  If  I can  just  go  back  a 
little  bit  to  what  Barb  said  about  the  need  for  evidence  in  regard  to 
sentence,  we  can  get  people  there  from  Community  Policing/Local 
Communities  (CPLC)’s  to  say,  “Listen  your  Honour, We’ve  got  a 
problem  in  our  community.  We  live  here.”  I’m  just  wondering  if  you 
can  get  the  same  thing  from  school  administrators  and  students. 
That  would  be  very  powerful  evidence  in  regards  to  sentence. 

Ferns  When  a principal  or  vice  principal  comes  down,  it  really 
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has  to  be  quite  a case 
because  the  time  that  is 
devoted  to  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  enormous  from  their  perspec- 
tive. If  he  or  she  has  a huge  problem  in  their 
school,  they  do  come  down.  One  of  the  things  that  we  used  to  have 
the  benefit  of,  as  you  know,  was  the  Street  Crime  Units  and  they 
were  very  informative  in  guiding  the  Crown  in  terms  of  who  might 
be  the  main  players  and  who  should  be  broken  up  in  terms  of 
groups.  We  lost  a lot  of  that  information  when  we  went  to  the  com- 
munity policing  model,  if  that’s  in  fact  fairly  put. 

Boothby  We  still  have  the  Street  Crime  Units. We  didn’t  dissolve 
them,  we  decentralized  them.  But  we  do  have  a resourcing  problem. 
If  you  look  in  Scarborough,  for  example,  we  have  1 40  schools  in  one 
division.  We  have  two  officers  working  in  the  schools. We  can’t  do  it. 

Nyberg  I share  the  frustration.  At  the  same  time  as  we’re  sitting 
here  having  a debate  about  school  safety,  we’re  talking  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  having  fewer  officers.We  had  a pilot  program  in  one  of  our 
schools,  D.A.  Morrison,  where  an  officer  was  assigned  in  the  school. 
It  was  wonderful.  It  should  happen  in  all  our  big  schools. Well,  we’re 
not  going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I’m  also  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
we’re  going  to  have  a provincial  safe  schools  policy  come  out,  but  we 
know  that  the  social  work  budget  is  being  cut  by  the  province,  that 
the  guidance  counselor  budget  is  being  cut  by  the  province,  and  that 
the  caretaking  budget  is  under  a huge  hit  with  the  province.  We’re 
taking  all  these  adults  out  of  the  school.  And  what  makes  a safe 
school?  Is  it  adults  and  people  working  with  kids,  or  is  it  armed 
guards  and  “Let’s  frisk  people  for  guns.”?  I think  it’s  the  adults. 

Auty  Brad,  City  Hall  is  getting  involved  in  this  issue  now  which 
is  a very  positive  thing.  Gail’s  welcomed  it  publicly  as  has  the  Chief 


and  others.  What  is  the 
perception  of  the  problem 
at  City  Hall? 

D u G u i D The  city  has  the  same  problems  with  all 
the  downloading  that’s  taking  place.  At  the  same  time,  I think  we  all 
have  a responsibility  to  ensure  that  we  use  wisely  what  limited 
resources  we  have. That’s  what  we’re  hoping  the  Mayor’s  Summit 
will  do  — bring  all  the  parties  to  the  table  and  see  how  we  can  put 
our  resources  to  work.  Putting  police  officers  in  schools  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  and  it’s  proven  to  work.  Finding  resources  for  it  is  proba- 
bly a difficult  thing.  But  there  are  other  things  that  we  can  be  doing. 
We  need  to  prioritize  our  recreation  programs  for  young  people. 
They  are  probably  at  highest  risk  in  our  community,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  programs  — late  night  drop-in  centres,  for  instance  — that 
can  have  a very  positive  impact  in  the  community  and  give  young 
people  constructive  things  to  do.  We  can  move  on  to  the  transit  sys- 
tem, and  Gail  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  not  just  a school  issue. 
Kids  have  to  get  to  and  from  school. We’ve  recently,  with  the  feder- 
al government  and  a number  of  other  agencies,  put  outreach  work- 
ers into  the  transit  system  at  Kennedy  Station  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  occurred  there. The  TTC  could  have  said, 
“Youth  crime  and  violence  aren’t  our  problem,  running  buses  and 
making  sure  the  trains  run  on  time  are.”  But  they  didn’t. They  took 
a more  long-term,  responsible  approach.  The  more  we  can  work 
together  and  use  those  limited  resources,  the  better  results  we’re 
going  to  have. 

Auty  We  hear  this  question  come  back  on  a continual  basis: 
“Are  Canadian  schools  becoming  more  like  U.S.  schools  where  you 
see  armed  guards  hired  by  the  city  or  school  boards  patrolling  hall- 
ways?”Do  you  see  indications  that  this  is  coming  or  are  there  ways 
around  it? 
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"It you’re  busy , you’re  not  committing 
cnmJ^ame  thing  applies  to  kids. 

THINGS  TO  DO” 


B OOTHBY  Personally,  I don’t  think  our  schools  will 
ever  be  the  same  as  American  schools  for  the  basic  reason  that 
we  have  a different  attitude  to  guns.  American  society  glamorizes 
guns.  It’s  just  the  way  it  is.  And  so  their  gun  laws  are  different  and 
they  do  have  a lot  of  guns  in  the  schools.  I’m  not  saying  that  we 
don’t  have  any,  but  we  don’t  have  the  same  proliferation.  Some  of 
the  bullying  tactics  and  some  of  the  weapons  that  we’re  seeing  in 
the  schools  are  exactly  what  the  Americans  have,  and  in  that  respect, 
kids  are  all  made  the  same.  But  the  difference  is  the  whole 
American  attitude  to  guns. 

Nyberg  I agree  that,  that  is  a very  basic  difference.  I remember 
ten  years  ago  seeing  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  hire  273  armed 
guards  to  patrol  their  schools.  I don’t  believe  we  will  ever  go  this 
route  because  we  know  it  doesn’t  work.  Kids  get  out  of  the  kind  of 
activity  that  can  lead  to  violence  when  they  make  connections  with 
people  — with  officers  in  the  schools,  with  social  workers,  with  hall 
monitors  who  are  younger  individuals  trained  to  make  connections 
with  kids  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  what’s  happening.  So,  I don’t 
think  we’ll  go  there,  but  what  we  do  in  the  next  five  years  will  help 
us  not  go  there. 

Ferns  I also  think  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  take  some  pro- 
active steps  to  not  go  the  American  route.  I think  we  need  to  have 
more  officers  in  the  schools  who  understand  investigations  and 
understand  criminal  behaviour  in  this  age  group,  who  can  sift  out 
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those  leaders  who  cause  enormous  problems  for  victims  in  schools 
and  help  us  bring  them  to  court  where  they  can  be  treated  separate- 
ly and  distinctly  from  the  others.  We  also  need  to  be  able  to  use 
community  resources  for  diversion  programs,  such  as  peer  media- 
tion, to  help  schools  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  victim  and  the 
accused,  so  that  we  don’t  have  continuing  conflict. 

One  thing  that  we’ve  seen  much  more  of  this  year  and  is  a 
major  concern  is  very  serious  offences  being  charged  against  youth 
with  no  criminal  records.  They’re  coming  in  accused  of  a stabbing 
on  a first  instance.  Now,  how  much  lead  time  the  educators  had  in 
these  cases,  I don’t  know.This  year  as  well  we’ve  seen  cases  of  12  and 
13  year  olds  bringing  guns  to  school  and  threatening  to  kill  people. 
I don’t  think  we  can  ignore  the  possibility  of  tragedy  or  of  very  sig- 
nificant crime. 

Duguid  I was  just  going  to  add  something  to  that,  that  there 
really  is  the  need  to  look  at  preventative  strategies  as  well  as  all  the 
ones  we’ve  mentioned.  I’m  not  just  talking  about  intervention  at  12 
and  13,  I’m  talking  about  intervention  at  2 and  3 years  old.You  can 
identify  anti-social  behavior  that  early  in  a young  person,  and  if  you 
deal  with  it  then,  you’ll  save  so  much  money  in  the  justice  system, 
you’ll  save  so  much  in  the  anguish  that  a family  goes  through  who’s 
unable  to  deal  with  a child  who  may  have  some  kind  of  a behav- 
ioural problem.  We  need  to  look  at  parenting  skills  as  well,  and  that’s 
something  that’s  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  In  part,  the  education 
system  can  teach  young  people  how  to  be  good  parents,  but  we  also 
have  to  go  out  into  the  workplace  and  develop  a program  that  actu- 
ally goes  where  most  of  the  parents  are  today.  You’re  not  going  to 
get  them  to  come  into  a program  after  work.  They’re  too  tired,  they 
haven’t  spent  enough  time  with  their  kids  as  it  is,  but  if  you  get 
them  in  the  workplace,  you  might  have  a shot  at  getting  them. 
That’s  something  our  task  force  is  taking  a look  at  now. 


Auty  I think  it’s  fair  to  say  that  a very  small  number  of  kids  are 
involved  in  violence  in  schools.  I also  think  it’s  fair  to  say  that  the 
sky’s  not  falling,  that  our  schools  are  in  reasonably  good  shape,  but 


that  the  warning  signs  are  there.  So,  to  close  this  dialogue,  I’d  hke  to 
ask  each  of  you,  if  there  was  something  that  you  could  point  to,  to 
address  this  problem,  what  would  it  be? 

Nyberg  I think  Brad’s  point  is  exactly  where  we’re  going  to  go. 
We  might  have  a few  years  of  difficulties,  but  if  we  put  the  money 
and  resources  into  early  intervention  programs,  I think  Barboura 
could  virtually  work  part-time. 

Ferns  Wouldn’t  that  be  nice? 

D UGUID  I’m  going  to  answer  Stu’s  question  by  saying  that  I 
don’t  think  there  is  one  thing  out  there,  there’s  no  one  golden  strat- 
egy, that  will  work.  It’s  got  to  be  a combination  of  things;  a combi- 
nation of  preventative  and  responsive  measures  are  necessary. 
Everything  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  violence  is  going  to  pay  such 
a dividend  down  the  road  that  we  should  be  putting  as  many 
resources  into  preventing  as  we  can.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can’t 
write  off  a 12, 13, 14,  or  even  a 16  or  17  year  old.  They’ve  got  a long 
life  to  five  and  I think  there’s  still  an  opportunity  to  right  that.  I’d 
like  to  see  the  Province  working  a little  bit  harder  in  the  diversion 
areas.  I think  the  after-the-fact  or  responsive  approach  needs  some 
attention  too.  Right  now  it  takes  a long  time  for  a kid  to  go  through 
the  court  system.  It’s  not  the  courts  that  are  the  problem.  We  haven’t 
moved  strongly  enough  into  diversion,  ways  of  getting  those  first- 
time minor  offenders  out  of  the  court  system,  into  quicker,  more 
meaningful,  and  more  effective  dispensation. 

Ferns  My  wish  list  would  include  better  information  for  the 
courtroom  so  that  we  don’t  minimize  serious  criminal  behaviour, 
better  parenting  skills  being  offered  in  whatever  media  works  best, 
more  research  on  treatment,  and  better  treatment  facilities.  Right 
now,  there  are  waiting  hsts  on  all  the  treatment  facilities  for  young 
people,  and  when  young  people  need  treatment,  they  need  it  now, 
to  prevent  further  criminal  behaviour. 


Boothby  In  the  adult  world  there’s  a 
direct  correlation  between  crime  and  employ- 
ment. It’s  pretty  simple  — if  you’re  busy,  you’re 
not  committing  crime,  and  I think  the  same 
thing  applies  to  kids.  I mean,  kids  are  energetic 
people.  They  want  things  to  do.  And  if  they 
don’t  have  things  to  do,  if  14  or  a 15  year  olds 
have  nothing  to  do  after  school,  I’ll  guarantee 
you,  they’re  going  to  get  themselves  into  some 
sort  of  difficulty.  So,  I don’t  think  there’s  a real 
magical  solution  other  than  a comprehensive 
approach.  I agree  that  parenting  is  an  another 
area  we  should  look  at.  My  wife,  who  taught 
behavioural  classes  for  15  years,  used  to  say, 

“Give  me  the  parents,  let  the  kids  stay  at 
home.”  So  I think  parenting  is  part  of  it,  and 
we  all  fool  ourselves  when  we  say,  “I  got  it.  It’s 
boot  camps. That’s  going  to  straighten  it  out.” 

Well,  that  doesn’t  straighten  it  out.  These  are 
deep-rooted  problems  that  we’re  looking  at, 
and  there  aren’t  any  quick  solutions,  which 
is  why  I think  we  need  a comprehensive 
approach.  Maybe  if  we  take  what  we 
all  do  individually,  and  put  that  into 
a pot,  we’ll  have  the  mix  we  really 
need  to  do  something  significant. 

Auty  I’d  hke  to  close  by  saying 
the  very  fact  that  you’re  here  today, 
that  you’ve  taken  the  time  today  when 
each  of  you  are  so  busy,  says  a tremendous 
amount  to  how  Toronto  has  recognized  this  issue.  I 
don’t  know  of  another  city  that’s  taking  this  kind  of  approach, 
where  all  the  players  are  involved  and  want  solutions.  I’m  con- 
vinced that  positive  things  will  happen.  So  thank  you  very  much  for 
taking  part  in  this  dialogue  today.  R*E 
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Fred  Mathews 
Central  Toronto  Youth  Services 


Media  attention  has  focused  lately  on  vio- 
lent crime  perpetrated  by  girls.  Accounts  of 
serious  assaults  and  murder  involving  teen 
females  have  raised  public  fear  and  brought  calls  for 
harsh  sanctions  for  perpetrators.  However,  these  sen- 
sational cases  are  exceptional  and  typically  involve  high- 
risk  young  women  with  serious  life  and  family  difficulties 
and  long  histories  of  connections  to  social  services.  Also,  when 
it  comes  to  understanding  female  use  of  violence  and  aggression 
in  general,  these  cases  are  not,  by  any  means,  representative.  As  this 
article  will  show,  girls’  use  of  violence  and  aggression  is  neither  new 
nor  aberrant,  but  common  and  serious  enough  to  warrant  our 
attention. 

Unfortunately,  in  Canada,  very  little  of  the  growing  body  of 
research  about  girls’  violent  and  aggressive  behaviour  has  found  its 
way  into  public  awareness  or  professional  practice.  Consequently, 
we  have  few  supports  and  services  to  offer  girls  who  display  serious 
behaviour  problems. 

When  girls  violate  our  sex  role  expectations  by  using  violence 
we  often  become  confused  about  how  to  respond.  Sometimes  we 
view  their  behaviour  as  more  deviant  or  more  serious  than  boys’ 
behaviour,  even  when  it  is  similar.  This  can  lead  to  over-punishing 
girls.  Sometimes  we  ignore  or  minimize  their  violent  or  aggressive 
behaviour  believing  it  is  aberrant  or  will  self-correct.  This  can 
lead  to  under-supporting  girls.  Sometimes  we  fail  to  hold  girls 
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accountable  for  their  violent 
and  aggressive  actions  until  they 
become  so  serious  or  extreme 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  over- 
looked. Some  people  claim  that 
girls  who  are  violent  and 
aggressive  or  who  are  in  serious 
trouble  with  the  law  appear  to  be 
more  disturbed  than  boys  in 
similar  circumstances. 

Finding  consensus  on  a 
definition  of  the  phenomenon 
can  be  difficult.  The  truth  is  inter- 
personal  violence  and  aggression, 
whether  it  be  girls’  or  boys,’  is  a complex 
phenomenon  with  no  simple  explanations  or 
solutions.  Current  theories  pertaining  to  young 
women’s  violent  and  aggressive  behaviour  lack  sophisti- 
cation and  are  not  inclusive  enough  to  capture  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  matter  (see  Artz,  1997  for  an  overview 
the  literature) . 
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Some  Research  Perspectives  on  Girls’ 

Use  of  Violence  and  Aggression 

Is  girls’  use  of  violence  and  aggression  a problem?  Is  it  increasing? 
How  one  answers  these  questions  depends  on  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation consulted.  Relying  on  media  accounts  alone,  one  might 
draw  the  conclusion  that  girls  are  only  now  becoming  violent  and 
aggressive. 

Media  stories  of  sensational  cases  distort  the  picture  and  leave  an 
impression  in  the  public’s  mind  that  girls,  as  a group,  are  out  of  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  rely  exclusively  on  “official”  gov- 
ernment statistics  find  that  female  participation  in  violent  crime 


is  low,  especially  when  compared  to  participation 
rates  for  males.  Because  girls  tend  to  represent  a 
smaller  number  of  young  offenders  in  the  “official” 
statistics,  even  a slight  increase  in  actual  numbers 
yields  a significant  percentage  increase  overall.  In  a 

it! 


study  of  occurrence  reports  pertair 
gangs/groups  in  one  police  division 
Metr  molitan  Toronto,  females  account  for  15%  of 
roup-related  charges.  Out  of  a total  of  483  individual 
youths  charged  in  gang/group  incidents,  70  (14.5%)  were  female. 
Approximately,  73%  of  the  charges  laid  against  these  girls  were  for 
Robbery  or  other  Assaults.  Four  (5.7%)  were  charged  with  Assault 
With  a Weapon.  All-girl  gangs/groups  accounted  for  approximately 
7%  of  the  cases  studied  (Banner,  Ryan,  & Mathews,  1994). 

Official  statistics  on  crime  tell  us  only  a small  part  of  the  girls’  use 
of  violence  and  aggression  story.  Unfortunately,  low  reported  rates 
in  official  statistics  have  lead  some  people  to  conclude  that  the  actu- 
al rates  of  female  use  of  violence  and  aggression  are  low,  when  there 
is  a growing  body  of  research  evidence  to  suggest  otherwise. 

Some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  girls’  violence  and  aggres- 
sion seldom  make  it  into  the  official  statistics,  professional  discourse, 
or  public  discussions.  For  example,  sibling  on  sibling  violence  is  the 
most  under- acknowledged  form  of  “family  violence”  and  a serious 
problem  that  is  greatly  under-reported.  Straus  et  al.  (1980)  found 
that  almost  all  American  children  are  violent  toward  their  brothers 
and  sisters. They  report  that  83%  of  boys  and  74%  of  girls  attacked  a 
brother  or  sister.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  boys  and  46%  of  girls 
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attacked  a brother  or  sister  severely.  According  to  Straus  (see  also 
Wallace,  1996),  sibling  violence  occurs  more  frequently  than  par- 
ent-child or  inter-spousal  violence.  They  report  that  boys  in  every 
age  group  are  more  violent  toward  their  siblings  than  are  sisters. 
However,  other  research  reports  no  differences  between  female  and 
male  siblings  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  violence  and  aggression  used 
(Pepler  et  al.,  1981;  Abramovich  et  ah,  1986;  Goodwin  & Roscoe, 
1990;  and  Dunn  et  ah,  1994). 

Teenage  girls  also  show  up  in  significant  numbers  in  the  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  the  sexual  abuse  of  children.  In  a study  of  sibling 
incest  perpetrators,  Longo  & Groth  (1983)  found  that  19%  of  sib- 
ling incest  offenders  are  female.Young  females  who  sexually  abuse 
children  tend  to  be  babysitters  (40%)  or  siblings  (23%),  compared  to 
young  males  who  are  more  often  friends  (32%)  or  siblings  (21%) 
(Hornick  et  al.,  1994). 

A study  of  middle-level  and  high  school  students  in  Calgary 
found  that  approximately  41%  of  the  males  and  31%  of  the  females 
had  slapped,  punched,  or  kicked  someone  in  the  past  year. 
Approximately  33%  of  the  males  and  24%  of  the  females  admitted 
threatening  to  hurt  someone  in  the  past  year.  Approximately  1 1%  of 
the  males  and  4%  of  the  females  threatened  someone  with  a 
weapon.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  males  and  16.5%  of  the 
females  fought  with  others  in  a group  of  friends  (Smith  et  al., 
1995). 

In  an  Ontario  study,  Grade  9 girls  in  one  middle-level  school 
reported  being  more  likely  than  their  male  peers  to  take 
another  student’s  lunch  money,  beat  someone  up,  threaten 
somebody  with  a weapon,  or  steal  something  using  threats  of 
physical  violence  while  at  school.  In  a second  middle-level 
school,  girls  in  Grades  6 to  8 were  more  likely  than  their 
male  peers  to  report  threatening  another  student  or  hurt- 
ing others  using  a weapon  (Ryan,  Mathews,  & Banner, 

1993).  In  a study  of  schoolyard  bullying  among  children 
in  Grades  1 to  6,  no  gender  differences  were  observed 
concerning  verbal  and  physical  aggression  (Pepler  & 

Craig,  1994). 

A study  of  10th  graders  from  private  and  public 
schools  in  the  midwestern  U.S.,  revealed  that  a 
subculture  of  deviance  involving  both  sexes  exists 
(Figueira-McDonough  et  al.,  1981). The  study 
found  that  while  females  were  involved  in  less 
delinquency  than  males  overall,  they  did  not 


specialize  in  “female  crimes”  and  4.8%  of  the  males  and  3.3%  of 
the  girls  reported  committing  sexually  assaultive  behaviour. 

University  of  New  Hampshire  researchers,  using  a random 
sample  of  children  10  to  16  years  of  age,  found  that  1 in  10 
American  boys  (10%)  suffered  a non-sexual  genital  assault,  usu- 
ally a kick  by  someone  their  own  age  (Globe  & Mail,  1995). The 
rate  for  girls  was  2%. The  researchers  in  this  study  reported  that 
40%  of  the  perpetrators  were  girls.  The  authors  reported  that 
some  of  these  assaults  by  girls  were  in  self-defense,  though  not 
the  majority.  Boys  who  wore  glasses  or  had  other  physical  lim- 
itations were  three  times  more  likely  to  be  kicked. 

Some  caveats  are  necessary  at  this  point.  The  purpose  of 
highlighting  these  studies  is  not  to  support  the  criminaliza- 
tion of  all  acts  of  girls’  violent  or  aggressive  behaviour  or  to 
encourage  the  use  of  “get  tough”  sanctions  in  response.  It  is 
also  not  intended  as  a minimization  of  boys’  and  teen  males’ 
use  of  violence  and  aggression.  Rather,  the  studies  cited 
reveal  the  use  of  violence  and  aggression  is  not  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  girls  or  a narrow  range  of  acts.  Many  girls 
and  young  women,  like  their  male  peers,  resort  to  the  use  of 
violence  and  aggression  to  cope  with  stress,  solve  inter-per- 
sonal problems,  assert  themselves,  establish  “pecking 
orders,”  bully  weaker  youth,  or  abuse  power.  Girls  also  use 
violence  and  aggression  in  a variety  of  settings  — at 
school,  in  the  community,  at  home  and  while  babysitting. 
The  challenge  for  us  as  a society  is  to  give  girls  (and  boys) 
support,  life  skills,  and  the  means  to  find  positive  or  pro- 
social ways  to  avoid  conflict,  express  themselves,  or  deal 
with  problems  they  may  be  experiencing  in  their  lives. 

Socialization  and  Motivation 
to  Use  Violence  and  Aggression 

The  public  and  professionals  alike  hold  misperceptions 
about  girls’  motivation  to  use  violence  and  aggression. 
For  example,  some  people  believe  anger  is  the  “fuel” 
driving  aggression  and  that  males  get  angry  more  often 
than  females.  However,  in  studies  using  tests  to  gauge 
covert  hostility,  internalized  hostility,  and  aggressive 
feelings,  no  differences  between  males  and  females 
have  been  found  (Tavris,  1989).  How  anger  becomes 
expressed  may  be  “gendered,”  indicating  socializa- 
tion, not  biology,  is  a key  influencing  factor 
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(Campbell,  1993).  Studies  of  children, 
adolescents,  and  adults  reveal  that  there  are 
few  if  any  real  differences  in  motivation 
between  males  and  females  (Cairns  & 

Cairns,  1984;  Cairns  et  ah,  1989;  Hyde, 

1984;  & Lagerspetz  et  al.,  1988).  Also, 
aggression  appears  to  be  a stable  trait  over 
the  lifespan  for  both  boys  and  girls 
(Olweus,  1979;  Huesmann  et  al.,  1984). 

Bjorkqvist  and  Niemela  (1992)  feel 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  females 
overall  should  be  less  motivated  to  be 
aggressive  than  males  and  cite  studies  that 
reveal  females  behave  as  aggressively  as 
males  when  they  are  not  in  danger  of 
being  recognized  and  hence  retaliated 
against.  They  conclude  that  females  are  as 
aggressive  as  males  as  far  as  the  motivation 
to  hurt  is  concerned  and  that  males  are  not 
“by  nature”  more  aggressive  than  females. 

When  female  students  and  female 
young  offenders  were  asked  who  they  were  most  at  peril  from  in 
school  or  out  in  the  community,  they  replied,  “other  girls”  with 
little  variation  in  their  responses  (Mathews,  1995;  1998). 

Similar  findings  have  been  reported  by  Burbank  (1987). 

This  finding  is  not  surprising  considering  that  most  inter- 
personal physical  violence  is  directed  at  members  of 
one’s  own  gender  where  competition,  status,  and 
dominance  tend  to  be  triggers  of  conflict 
(Lagerspetz  & Bjorkqvist,  1992). 

Context  is  not  always  explored  in  studies  of 
girls’  (or  boys’)  use  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sion. Consequently,  it  can  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  this 
behaviour  could  be  considered  self- 
defense.  However,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  from  a range  of  research 
studies  suggests  that  self-defense 
is  not  the  defining  characteris- 
tic of  most  forms  of  girls’  use 
of  violence  and  aggression. 


Why  Girls’  Use  of  Violence 
and  Aggression  is  Invisible 

If  girls’  use  of  violence  and  aggression  is  common,  then 
why  has  it  remained  invisible  to  many  for  so  long?  Why 
does  it  appear  to  be  a “new”  phenomenon?  Part  of  the  rea- 
son may  be  that  we  as  a society  still  tend  to  see  girls  primar- 
ily as  victims  of  violence,  not  perpetrators.  This  perception  is 
due,  in  no  small  part,  to  the  worrisome  number  of  girls  and 
women  who  are  harmed  by  violence  each  year.  It  is  also  due 
to  the  history  of  who  has  been  doing  the  advocacy  concern- 
ing interpersonal  violence  and  aggression  — namely,  women. 
Thus,  in  the  public  mind,  victims  have  a female  face,  perpetra- 
tors have  a male  face.  This  perception  obscures  many  forms  of 
girls’  use  of  violence  and  aggression  and  can  also  create  resis- 
tance to  acknowledging  the  prevalence  of  a wide  range  of 
young  women’s  antisocial  behaviours. 

Bjorkqvist  and  Niemela  (1992)  identify  conceptual  and 
methodological  problems  that  have  rendered  female  use  of  vio- 
lence and  aggression  largely  unrecognized  and  understudied. 
They  argue  that  besides  considering  observable  acts,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  identify  a motivational  state  of  having  intention  to  hurt, 
harm,  or  cause  pain  in  the  definition  of  aggression.  Without  this 
expanded  definition,  they  believe  it  is  easy  to  discount  or  ignore 
“passive  aggression,”  emotional  manipulation,  or  isolating  another 
person  where  there  is  intention  to  harm.  They  feel  this  type  of 
aggression  is  more  typical  of  females. 

The  use  of  stereotyped  “male  models”  of  aggressive  behaviour 
has  also  affected  the  way  we  view  female  use  of  violence  and 
aggression.  Male  models  emphasize  the  study  of  physical  aggression 
as  the  hallmark  of  “real”  aggression.  Consequently,  some  researchers 
have  erroneously  concluded  that  males  are  more  aggressive  “by 
nature”  than  females.  The  authors  report  that  more  recent  research 
offers  the  view  that  physical  aggression  is  less  and  less  considered  to 
be  the  “true”  form  of  aggression. 

They  also  cite  ethnocentricity  as  a problem.  The  best-known 
reviews  of  sex  differences  concerning  aggression  are  based  mostly 
on  North  American  studies.  However,  extensive  research  using  a 
world  sample  of  101  societies,  and  130  studies  done  in  the  U.S., 
found  culture  to  be  more  predictive  of  the  use  of  aggression  than 
gender  (Rohncr,  1976). 

Bjorkqvist  and  Niemela  claim  that  operationalizations  of  aggres- 
sive behaviour  most  commonly  used  in  research  exaggerate  gender 
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differences.  Observational  studies  of  children  s behav- 
iour favours  physical  violence  or  “rough  and  tumble 
play”  as  the  essential  determinant  of  aggression.  More 
recent  research  does  not  support  earlier  studies  citing 
large  sex  differences  concerning  aggression.  The  authors 
offer  research  support  for  their  claims  and  maintain  that 
this  may  be  the  result  of:  null  findings  being  more  likely  to 
be  published;  experimenters  and  observers  having  changed 
their  perception  of  what  aggression  is;  and  socialization 
practices  and  cultural  norms  having  changed,  making  girls’ 
aggression  more  acceptable  among  peers  and  more  visible  in 
social  interactions. 

Factors  Affecting  Under-Reporting 

Most  incidents  of  violence  and  aggression  are  not  reported  to 
authorities,  regardless  of  the  sex  or  the  motivation  of  the  per- 


petrator. Consequently,  any  numbers  pertaining  to  girls  presented  in 
the  research  should  be  considered  minimum  estimates.  Powerful 
and  influential  social  and  other  factors  can  combine  to  keep  report- 
ing rates  of  girls’  use  of  violence  and  aggression  significantly  lower 
than  they  actually  are.  See  Table  1. 

Concluding  Comments 

It  is  essential  that  we  pursue  broad-based  discussion  and  conduct 
the  kinds  of  research  that  will  lead  to  the  development  of  gender- 
appropriate  responses  and  supports  for  violent  and  aggressive  girls. 
It  is  also  important  for  the  well-being  of  their  victims.  How  victims 
recover  from  their  experiences  depends  very  much  on  how  we 
respond  to  their  perpetrators.  We  are  most  helpful  to  victims  when 
we  demonstrate  that  we  believe  them,  we  take  the  behaviour  of 
their  perpetrator  seriously,  and  we  pursue  every  step  possible  to 
prevent  harm  from  recurring  in  the  future. 


| TABLE  1 | 

Factors  Affecting  Under-Reporting 


•peer  norms  to  remain  silent  and  not  "rat"  on 
aggressive  classmates 

•victims' fear  of  retribution  by  the  perpetrator  or 
her  friends 

•peer  pressure  to  withhold  disclosures  to  protect 
aggressive  peers  who  are  popular 
•the  victim  does  not  see  the  incident  as  worthy  of 
reporting  or  views  it  as  "just  a part  of  growing 
up" 

•the  victim  may  feel  police  or  school  officials  will 
not  do  anything  about  the  incident 
•the  victim  does  not  view  the  incident  as  an  act  of 
violence  or  aggression,  for  example,  spreading 
rumours,  or  racist,  sexist,  or  homophobic  jokes 
and  comments  directed  at  her/him 
•adults  may  see  a girl's  violent  or  aggressive 
behaviour  as  aberrant  and  minimize  its  impact, 
especially  if  the  victim  is  a male 
•male  victims  may  be  ashamed  to  report  being 
beaten  up  by  a girl  or  girls  out  of  fear  of  appear- 
ing weak 

•male  victims  of  girls' violence  may  feel  they  will 
not  be  believed  and  supported 
•girls  or  boys  with  a marginalized  status  in  the 
school  or  community  may  be  afraid  to  disclose 
incidents  because  they  feel  intimidated  by  school 
administrators  or  teachers 


•homophobia  creates  an  environment  where  gay 
or  lesbian  students  may  be  afraid  to  report  gay- 
bashing or  harassment  by  girls  or  boys 
•girls  who  experience  violence  in  same  sex  rela- 
tionships may  fear  having  to  "come  out"  to 
obtain  help 

•girl  on  girl  violence  is  sometimes  dismissed  as 
being  "just  a cat-fight"  and  of  no  consequence  to 
the  victim 

•some  abusive  behaviours  by  girls  are  masked  as 
child  care  practices  and  occur  while  babysitting 
or  caring  for  younger  siblings  or  very  small  chil- 
dren who  can't  tell  adults  what  happened 
•younger  male  students  may  not  realize  that 
older  female  students  can  and  do  sexually 
harass  them 

•sexual  contact  with  older  teen  females  is  seen  as 
a rite  of  passage  for  boys,  something  to  be 
desired,  not  considered  abuse 
•sibling  physical  assault  may  be  minimized  by 
parents  or  other  adults  as  just  "squabbling"  or 
"sibling  rivalry" 

•a  teen  girl's  violence  directed  toward  a parent 
may  not  be  reported  because  the  parent  feels 
ashamed  to  admit  she/he  cannot  control  the 
daughter's  behaviour 
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Ultimately,  if  our  aim  is  to  support  and 
assist  girls  who  use  violence  and  aggres- 
sion, we  need  to  make  every  effort  to  under- 
stand their  individual  stories.  We  need  to  “move 
the  apostrophe” — that  is,  see  the  phenomenon  in 
terms  of  an  individual  girl’s  use  of  violence  or 
aggression  instead  of  girls’  violence  and  aggression  or 
“female  violence.” This  approach  invites  us  to  keep  the 
specific  life  circumstances,  biopsychosocial  factors,  and 
motivation  of  a girl  vividly  in  mind  as  we  seek  to.  ui 
stand  and  account  for  her  behaviour  and  work  with  K 
define  ways  to  be  supportive.  It  also  keeps  us  from  remai 
trapped  in  stereotypical  ways  of  thinking  about  girls  as  a gn 
that  can  lead  to  poorly  informed  or  “cookie-cutter”  approaches 
solving  what  is  a complex  social  phenomenon. 

Finally,  in  all  discussions  about  young  peoples’  use  of  violence  and 


aggression,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  most  girls  and 
boys  are  not  violent  and  that  children  and  youth  are  far,  far 
more  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  violence  than  perpetrators,  espe- 
cially at  the  hands  of  adults.  Our  search  for  understanding  cannot 
take  a blaming  and  shaming  approach  toward  girls  or  boys.  If  we 
are  to  solve  the  problem  of  interpersonal  violence  in  our  culture,  we 
will  have  to  act  with  humility  and  recognize  the  contributions  our 
own  actions  as  adults  have  made,  and  continue  to  make,  to  the  plight 
of  our  young.  O 
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Bullying  is  a common  problem  to  which 
there  is  occasionally  the  response,  “Oh,  don’t 
worry,  they’ll  just  grow  out  of  it! ’’Through  our 
research  and  intervention  work  on  bullying,  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  children  do  not  just 
growout  of  bullying.  Bullying  does,  however, 
change  form  with  development  and  may  become 
more  serious  if  not  corrected.  Bullying  is  the 
assertion  of  power  through  aggression.  Children 
who  bully  others  have  learned  that  aggressive 
behaviour  is  an  efficient  means  of  gaining  status, 
power,  and  control.  Once  established,  this  pattern 
of  behaviour  may  persist  throughout  the  life  span. 
Although  in  the  past  the  consequences  of  bullying 
were  dismissed,  there  is  now  substantial  evidence 
that  it  is  associated  with  both  short-  and  long- 
term mental  health  difficulties  (Farrington,  1993). 
Longitudinal  research  indicates  that  aggressive 
behaviour  in  childhood  places  both  boys  and  girls 
at  risk  for  a range  of  problems  in  adulthood 
(Huesmann  et  al.,  1984).  Research  which 
specifically  focuses  on  bullying  reveals  a similar 
pattern:  Many  boys  who  bully  continue  to  use  this 
behavioural  style  and  in  adulthood  are  found  to 
engage  in  criminality,  marital  violence,  child 
abuse,  and  sexual  harassment  (Farrington,  1993; 
Olweus,  1991). 

The  behavioural  style  which  characterizes 
bullying  (a  combination  of  power  and  aggression) 
is  first  established  within  the  family  context 
and/ or  in  the  peer  group.  Our  research  program  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  as  children  grow 
older  the  form  of  bullying  changes  and  the  context  of  bullying 
expands  (e.g.,  to  romantic  relationships).  We  contend  that  the 
combined  use  of  power  and  aggression  found  in  playground 
bullying  is  also  a key  component  of  sexual  harassment,  gang  attacks, 
date  violence,  criminal  assault,  marital  violence,  child  abuse, 
workplace  harassment,  and  elder  abuse.  Bullying  in  childhood, 
therefore,  is  not  a problem  that  should  be  overlooked  on  the  belief 
that  children  will  grow  out  of  it. 

Bullying  is  a common  problem  in  elementary  school.  The 
Toronto  Board  survey  indicated  that  15%  of  students  in  elementary 
school  acknowledged  that  they  bullied  others  somewhat  regularly 
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(Ziegler  & Pepler,  1993).  According  to  students’  reports,  the 
prevalence  of  bullying  decreases  with  development.  Only  5%  to  6% 
of  students  who  are  1 3 to  16  years  old  report  that  they  bully  others 
(Pepler,  Craig,  & Connolly,  1999).  Using  similar  survey  data, 
researchers  have  traditionally  viewed  bullying  as  a problem  that 
occurs  in  elementary  school  and  wanes  as  children  enter 
adolescence  (Olweus,  1991). There  is  likely  a decrease  in  bullying  by 
many  children;  however,  those  who  persist  may  be  at  high  risk  for 
continuing  their  aggressive  styles. 

We  believe  that  in  adolescence  bullying  diversifies  into  more 
sophisticated  forms  of  verbal  and  social  aggression,  as  well  as 
sexually  focussed  aggression.  Although  they  do  not  acknowledge 
bullying,  a substantial  proportion  of  high  school  students  report  that 
they  sexually  harass  others  (McMaster,  Connolly,  Craig,  & Pepler, 
1999).  A smaller  proportion  report  being  engaged  in  gang 
behaviour  and  date  violence  (Pepler,  et  al. , 1999). These  problem 
behaviours  share  the  elements  of  power  and  aggression  which 
define  bullying.  The  diversification  of  the  form  of  bullying  is 
consistent  with  the  developmental  theory  of  aggressive  strategies 
postulated  by  Bjorkqvist  and  his  colleagues  (1992). Their  data  on 
the  aggressive  strategies  of  children  and  adolescents  reveal  that  as 
verbal  skills  and  social  intelligence  develop,  there  is  a move  away 
from  using  physically  aggressive  strategies  and  an  increased 
tendency  to  use  verbal  and  indirect  (socially  manipulative) 
strategies. 

Bullying  has  been  characterized  as  collective  in  nature 
(Salmivalli  et  al.,  1996).  In  our  research  on  elementary  school 
bullying,  we  observed  that  the  peer  group  spontaneously  forms 
around  a bullying  episode  and  creates  a reinforcing  audience  (Craig 
& Pepler,  1995).  In  adolescence,  peer  groups  become  tightly 
organized  social  structures  with  internal  norms  and  codes  of 
behaviour  (Brown,  1990).  Parallelling  this  social  shift,  we  suggest 
that  bullying  increasingly  occurs  as  part  of  an  organized  group 
activity.  In  adolescence,  however,  the  mainstream  peer  group  is  less 
tolerant  of  aggression  and,  thus,  bullies  may  be  isolated  from 


mainstream  peers  and  drift  into  deviant  peer  groups  where 
aggression  continues  to  be  reinforced  (Cairns  & Cairns,  1994). 
Within  these  peer  groups,  bullies  will  be  validated  for  their  use  of 
power  and  aggression,  diversify  their  repertoire  of  aggressive 
strategies,  and  be  provided  with  more  opportunities  to  engage 
specific  delinquent  behaviours  (Thornberry  et  al.,  1993).  In  our 
research  on  adolescents,  the  students  who  bully  are  more  likely  to 
report  gang  membership  compared  to  other  students  (Pepler  et  al., 
1999).  For  bullies,  a deviant  group  of  peers  may  provide  a logical 
context  for  them  to  continue  to  express  their  power  and 
dominance. 

A major  social  context  change  from  pre-  to  early  adolescence  is 
a shift  from  same  sex  only  peer  groups  to  mixed  sex  peer  contacts 
which  occurs  in  response  to  emerging  sexuality  (Connolly, 
Goldberg,  Pepler  & Craig,  in  press).  Given  the  changing 
relationship  contexts,  we  suggest  that  bullying  will  expand  from 
targetting  a same  sex  peer  to  targetting  a cross  sex  peer.  With 
emerging  sexuality,  bullying  may  also  focus  on  sexuality.  Since 
emerging  sexual  identity  is  a highly  sensitive  concern  for  young 
adolescents,  bullying  around  sexual  issues  has  the  potential  to  cause 
significant  distress.  Over  80%  of  high  school  youth  report  having 
experienced  sexual  harassment  from  peers  (AAUW,  1993).  Our  data 
indicate  that  sexual  harassment  gradually  increases  from  Grades  5 to 
8,  as  the  peer  group  becomes  increasingly  blended  along  gender 
lines  (McMaster,  et  al.,  1999).  Although  this  form  of  behaviour  has 
not  typically  been  identified  as  bullying,  we  contend  that,  like 
bullying,  it  represents  the  combined  use  of  interpersonal  power  and 
aggression  and  has  the  same  potential  to  cause  significant  distress  for 
the  victim. 

Romantic  interests  also  emerge  in  adolescence.  By  Grade  8, 
20%  of  students  had  experienced  a romantic  relationship 
(Connolly  et  al.,  in  press).  Both  boys  and  girls  who  were  bullies 
were  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  a romantic  relationship  and 
report  verbal  and  physical  aggression  in  these  relationships  than 
nonbullies  (Connolly,  McMaster,  Craig,  & Pepler,  1997). 

Parallelling  the  processes  on  the 
playground,  bullies  may  target  the 
vulnerabilities  in  a romantic  partner 
and  continue  to  express  interpersonal 
power  through  aggression.  We  are 
concerned  that  in  these  earliest 
relationships,  boys  and  girls  are 
establishing  aggressive  patterns  of 
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interactions  that  may  persist  as  they  move  into  adulthood.  These 
youth  require  support  - aggressive  behaviour  patterns  are  much 
easier  to  change  as  they  emerge,  rather  than  later  when  they  are 
well  established  in  a highly  conflictual  relationship. 

Bullying  has  recently  gained  the  attention  of  educators  and 
researchers  and  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  a significant 
obstacle  to  children’s  healthy  educational,  social,  and  emotional 
adjustment.  Without  intervention,  children  who  bully  may  become 
trapped  in  a snowballing  pattern  of  negative  interactions  with 
parents,  siblings,  teachers,  peers,  and  romantic  partners.  Their 
possibilities  for  adaptive  change  become  increasingly  narrow  over 
time  as  they  become  alienated  from  many  essential  socializing 
influences  and  supports.  The  prevalence  of  bullying  and  its 
associated  negative  effects  represent  a significant  cost  to  our  society. 
Both  bullies  and  victims  may  experience  educational  and  social 
emotional  difficulties.  Therefore,  there  is  a pressing  need  to  prevent 
the  development  of  aggressive  behaviour  problems  and  to  support 
aggressive  children  to  change,  once  patterns  of  bullying  have  taken 
hold.  School  provides  an  ideal  milieu  in  which  to  implement 
prevention  and  intervention  strategies  to  promote  the  healthy 
development  of  aggressive  students,  their  victims,  and  their  peers. 

Intervening  in  Bullying 

Watch  For  Early  Signs  of  Problem  Behaviours 

Interventions  for  the  mild  forms  of  aggressive  behaviours  can  be 
less  intensive  than  those  for  severe  aggressive  behaviours.  For 
example,  a clear  direction  about  no  teasing,  no  name  calling,  or  no 
exclusion  may  avoid  later  problems  of  verbal  aggression,  social 
aggression,  bullying,  and  sexual  harassment. We  recognize  that  this  is 
more  easily  said  than  done.  Teachers  have  so  much  on  their  plates 
that  it  is  difficult  to  stop  when  they  hear  a derogative  comment  or 
see  a minor  misdemeanor.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  where 
the  change  can  and  should  start.  If  minor  problem  behaviours  are 
corrected  with  all  students,  the  problems  will  not  begin  to  escalate 
— as  they  do  when  no  directives  are  provided.  It  will  also  be  easier 
for  teachers  to  recognize  and  provide  support  for  the  students  who 
have  difficulty  learning  from  the  corrective  feedback  and  continue 
to  have  problems. 

Early  is  Better  than  Late 
Interventions  which  occur 
as  a behaviour  problem  starts 
to  emerge  are  more  effective 
in  preventing  aggressive 
behaviour  problems  than 
interventions  applied  once 
the  behaviour  has  become 

frequent  and  severe.  For  example,  clear  and  consistent  interventions 
for  bullying  in  childhood  may  be  effective  in  curtailing  this 
developing  problem  among  the  majority  of  students.  The 
foundation  for  early  intervention  is  the  school  policy  or  code  of 


behaviours.  In  establishing  a school  policy,  staff,  parents,  and 
students  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
for  all  members  of  the  school  community.  The  code  of  behaviours 
also  identifies  the  consequences  associated  with  misconduct.  With 
procedures  for  monitoring  students’  behaviours  and  effective 
channels  for  communication,  the  school  climate  can  be  enhanced 
and  supports  can  be  provided  to  those  students  who  find  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  expectations. 

Long  Standing  Problems  Require  Long  Standing  Solutions 

Generally,  children  who  bully  others  develop  their  behaviour 
problems  over  a long  period  of  time  and  in  many  contexts  (e.g., 
home,  school,  peer  group). Therefore,  the  interventions  to  change 
these  patterns  must  necessarily  be  long  term  and  broad  based.  The 
children  who  bully  may  need  to  be  supported  at  school  and  at 
home,  with  monitoring  continuing  long  after  the  critical  incident. 
For  the  most  troubled  students  and  their  families,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  connect  with  community  agencies  for  referrals  for 
intervention  and  support  which  is  beyond  the  school’s  capacity. 
Creative  Consequences  and  Responsibilities 
Establishing  consequences  and  responsibilities  for  bullying 
problems  requires  careful  thinking.  Consequences  and 
responsibilities  must  be  immediate  and  consistently  applied.  We 
believe  that  consequences  should  be  formative.  In  other  words,  the 
consequences  and  responsibilities  should  be  designed  to  help 
troubled  students  to  develop  the  behaviours,  insights,  and  empathy 
that  they  are  lacking.  Responsibilities  should  involve  some  form  of 
atonement  or  restitution  to  develop  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
aggressive  behaviours.  Consequences  and  responsibilities  must  be 
delivered  in  a nonaggressive  manner  — hostile  adults  inadvertently 
provide  more  lessons  on  the  use  of  aggression.  The  consequences 
should  match  the  aggressive  behaviour  in  terms  of  severity  but  also 
in  terms  of  behaviour. 

Provide  Constructive  Replacement  Activities 

Since  a central  feature  of  bullying  is  power  and  status,  this  has  to  be 
considered  in  interventions  to  support  students  who  persistently 
bully.  It  is  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  to  focus  interventions  on 
what  constitutes  bullying  and  why  it  is  unacceptable.  The  power 
issue  also  requires  attention.  In  working  with  students  who  bully,  it 
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is  important  to  determine  ways  in  which  they  can  develop  positive 
forms  of  leadership  and  experience  power  in  a prosocial  way.  In 
other  words,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  potential  activities  that 
will  enable  these  students  to  experience  positive  leadership,  status, 
and  control. 

Tailor  Interventions  Developmen tally 

Although  the  basic  principles  for  intervention  are  similar  regardless 
of  age,  the  strategies  chosen  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  students 
involved.  For  young  children,  adults  must  play  a central  role  in 
establishing  the  expectations,  following  through  with  formative 
consequences,  and  providing  support  for  victims.  As  children 
mature,  they  increasingly  look  to  peers  for  support  and  direction. 
Adolescents,  therefore,  are  often  more  comfortable  talking  to  their 
peers  than  to  adults.  Peer  mediation  and  peer  counselling  programs 
have  been  developed  in  schools  to  support  this  developmental 
trend.  Nevertheless,  adults  are  still  essential  for  establishing 
expectations  (often  in  conjunction  with  students)  and  for  following 
through  with  appropriate  consequences  in  cases  too  serious  to  be 
handled  through  peer  counselling. 


It  Takes  a Village  ... 

Bullying  is  a problem  that  requires 
a systemic  response  within  the 
school  community.  In  other  words, 
the  principal,  teachers,  peers, 
parents,  and  individual  students 
need  to  be  involved  in  developing 
both  an  understanding  of  bullying 
problems  and  interventions  to 
address  these  problems.  When  an 
episode  occurs,  short-  and  long- 
term responsibilities  should  be 
considered  for  the  principal, 
teacher,  peers,  parents,  and  involved  individuals.  These  short-  and 
long-term  responsibilities  should  be  defined  before  a problem  occurs 
so  that  the  school  can  consistently  respond  to  problems  that  arise. 
With  a comprehensive  approach,  students  who  are  victims  of 
bullying  can  be  protected  and  ensured  of  a safe  place  within  the 
school  community.  Furthermore,  students  who  persistently  engage 
in  bullying  can  be  folly  supported  to  change  their  behaviour  patterns 
before  they  grow  into  more  serious  ones.  E*1 
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Homophobic 
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It  usually  starts  quietly.  Often  before  the  young  person  has  even 
really  developed  a clear  sense  of  sexual  identity,  he  or  she  will  be 
singled  out. 

One  young  man  told  me  about  his  Grade  7 experience: 

“After  about  a month  in  the  school  kids  started  to  pick  up  on 
the  fact  that  I was  different.  Rumours  were  being  whispered  around 
about  me  being  gay.  In  February  on  my  way  home,  four  guys  wait- 
ed for  me  off  school  property.  They  called  me  a freak,  spit  in  my 
face,  kicked  the  back  of  my  leg  so  that  I fell  down,  and  then 
punched  and  kicked  me  and  threw  my  school  bag  into  the 
creek.  When  my  parents  contacted  the  school  they  said  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  unless  I would  go  into  all  the  class- 
es and  identify  who  had  done  it.  From  then  on  it  just  got 
worse.” 

The  violence  against  young  gay  men  and  lesbians  follows 
distressing  patterns.  Unlike  other  minority  students  who 
can  usually  find  others  “like”them  with  whom  they  can 
band  together  for  support  or  protection,  queer  youth 
tend  to  be  isolated  in  the  school  setting.  One  does  not 
hear  of  gay  youth  gangs  getting  together  to  settle  the 
score  with  someone  who  has  insulted  or  harassed  a 
member  of  the  group.Without  such  “peer  policing” 
(which  on  its  down  side  can  lead  to  an  escalation 
of  violence,  but  on  the  other  hand  may  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  its  breaking  out)  gay  and  lesbian 
youth  are  more  dependant  on  the  institutional 
structure  for  protection. 

Unfortunately,  most  educational  institutions 
are  exceptionally  weak  in  this  area.  Most 
schools  continue  to  be  reluctant  to  deal 
with  manifestations  of  homophobia.  While 
all  school  boards  in  Ontario  are  required 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  have 


(on  paper  at  least)  policies  on  equity  and  harassment  around  race, 
culture  and  faith,  and  many  have  policies  on  sexual  harassment  in 
order  to  protect  young  women,  very  few  have  taken  similar  steps  to 
develop  a safe  and  welcoming  environment  for  young  lesbians,  gay 
men  or  bisexuals.  Lack  of  such  efforts  are  reflected  in  the  classroom. 
Gay  and  straight  students  alike  report  that  teachers  regularly  ignore 
and  do  nothing  to  intervene  in  cases  of  verbal  and  physical  harass- 
ment of  lesbian  or  gay  students  (Lenskyj,  1990). 

There  is  little  academic  literature  on  the  extent  of  homophobic 
violence  in  Ontario  schools  but  research  in  other  jurisdictions  is 
unquestionably  relevant  here. 

A U.S.  wide  survey  found  that  30%  of  gay  and  bisexual  young 
men,  and  35%  of  lesbian  and  bisexual  young  women  experienced 
some  sort  of  harassment  or  physical  abuse  on  school  property 
(Pilkington  & D’Augelh,  1995). 

A report  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  found  that  gay 
males  and  lesbians  are  the  most  frequent  victims  of  hate  crimes  and 
that  schools  are  the  primary  setting  for  this  violence  (Herek,1989). 

Other  U.S.  researchers  estimate  that  nearly  one-half  of  lesbian, 
gay,  and  bisexual  youth  have  been  harassed,  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, or  physically  assaulted  in  high  school  or  junior  high  because 
of  sexual  orientation  (Hunter  & Schaecher,  1987). 

In  Great  Britain,  82%  of  lesbian,  gay,  or  bisexual  youth  experi- 
enced name  calling,  60%  had  been  targets  of  violence,  59%  had 
vicious  rumours  spread  about  them,  58%  had  been  teased,  52%  had 
been  frightened  by  other  behaviours  aimed  at  them,  44%  had  prop- 
erty stolen  from  them,  and  27%  had  been  ostracized  by  their  peers 
(Rivers,  1997). 

Because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  situation  faced  by 
young  lesbians  and  gay  men  however,  these  statistics  reveal  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Although  anecdotal  information  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  young  people  are  developing  a sexual  identity  at  a younger 
and  younger  age,  most  youth  still  do  not  dare  to  come  out  in  their 
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school  settings. They  therefore  hear  the  taunts,  feel  the  con- 
tempt, and  see  the  violence  regularly  directed  at  those  of 
their  peers  who  may  exhibit  “gender  atypical”  behaviour, 
but  find  themselves  too  afraid  to  speak  out,  or  even  speak 
about  it  to  anyone.  The  homophobia  is  therefore  inter- 
nalized and  often  manifests  itself  in  a poor  self  image, 
depression,  self  destructive  behaviour,  substance  abuse, 
and  even  suicide  (Bailey  & Phariss,  1996).  A 1989 
report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  Youth  Suicide  reported  that  suicide  is 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among  gay  male  and  les- 
bian youth  and  estimated  that  such  youth  are  five 
times  more  likely  to  attempt  suicide  than  their 
heterosexual  peers  (Gibson,  1989). 

If  we  broaden  our  definition  of  violence  to 
include  the  systemic  poisoned  environments 
that  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  youth  face  on  a 
daily  basis,  the  extent  of  the  problem 
becomes  more  evident  still.  These  young 
people  almost  never  see  themselves 
reflected  in  the  school  curriculum. 

When  I mention  the  words  “gay  histo- 
ry” in  most  classrooms  I am  met  with 
chuckles,  and  when  I insist  that  such 
history  exists,  with  incredulous  stares. There  are  few  books  reflect- 
ing the  experience  of  gay  youth  or  gay  and  lesbian  communities  in 
school  libraries.  The  likelihood  of  such  youth  opening  up  to  the 
school  guidance  counsellor  in  a heterosexist  institution  where  few 
adults  dare  to  come  out  is  similarly  small.  And  while  their  hetero- 
sexual peers  are  experimenting  with  relationships  through  the 
socially  sanctioned  and  institutionally  supported  rituals  of  dating, 
lesbian  and  gay  kids  confront  the  whirlwind  of  adolescent  emotions 
alone,  or  secretively  begin  premature  sexual  experimentation  in  an 
adult  context. 

As  well,  while  visible,  cultural  or  faith-based  minority  youth  fac- 
ing harassment  or  discrimination  usually  find  themselves  appropri- 
ately integrated  into  an  adult  communities,  and  typically  can  share 
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their  experiences  with  their  families,  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  youth  do  not.  The  visible  lesbian  and  gay  com- 
munity, the  so  called  “gay  ghetto,”  is  largely  organized 
around  recreational  activities  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs 
of  adults.  And  when  young  people  come  out  to  their  fami- 
lies, many  experience  family  breakdown,  are  thrown  out  of 
their  homes  and  find  themselves  on  the  street,  often  forced 
into  prostitution  to  survive  and  correspondingly  exposed  to 
poverty,  physical  and  sexual  assault,  and  sexually  transmitted 
diseases.  All  of  this  constitutes  violence. 

Finally  it  is  important  to  remember  that  such  homophobic 
violence  is  not  an  equal  opportunity  oppression.  To  the  extent 
that  young  lesbians,  gay  men  and  bisexuals  also  belong  to  visible, 
cultural  or  faith  minorities  or  may  be  new  immigrants,  their  vul- 
nerability to  marginalization  and  its  attendant  effects  is  heightened. 
The  situation  is  compounded  again  if  they  are  poor  or  disabled. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  violence  faced  by  lesbian  and  gay 
youth,  both  individual  and  systemic,  will  not  be  solved  by  any  sim- 
ple anti-bullying  programs.  Schools  must  be  prepared  to  tackle 
homophobia  publicly  and  visibly  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  curricu- 
lum, community  partnerships,  guidance,  employment  prac- 
tices, staff  development,  and  harassment.  Until  such  a 
system- wide  effort  is  taken,  lesbian,  gay  and  bisex- 
ual students  will  continue  to  experience  a 
destructive  range  of  violence  and 
harassment  at  a time  when  they 
are  most  vulnerable.  E3I 
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istrators,  parents,  and  students  who  hold  a traditional  view  of  the 
school  as  a haven  of  safety. 

Understanding  that  violence  in  schools  merely  reflects  the  vio- 
lence of  the  larger  society  is  of  little  comfort.  Schools  seem  to  be 
held  to  a higher  standard;  the  community  requires  schools  to  be  free 
from  violence  even  though  the  rest  of  society  is  not.  Another  wide- 
ly held  assumption  about  violence  in  schools  is  that  it  is  primarily 
an  urban  problem.  This  article,  based  on  my  on-going  research, 
examines  violence  in  rural  settings  and  challenges  this  myth. 


Heather  M. 

Rintoul 

OISE/UT 


Sooner  or  later,  every  teacher 
encounters  some  aspect  of  vio- 
lent and  aggressive  behaviour 
that  interrupts  the  educational 
process,  threatens  personal 
safety,  and  disrupts  the  harmo- 
nious functioning  of  school 
and  classroom  (see  Goldstein  et 
al.,  1984). Tragically,  we  need 
look  no  farther  than  the  recent 
shootings  in  American  schools 
to  confirm  that  school  vio- 
lence continues  to  be  an  issue 
of  concern  and  anxiety.  Such 
incidents  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing to  the  teachers,  admin- 


The  Myth  of  Rural  Sanctuary 

A rural  ethic  continues  to  evoke  images  of  the  so-called  good  life 
— honest,  hard-working  people  enjoying  a simple,  yet  comfortable 
and  happy  lifestyle,  where  people  know  their  neighbours,  care  for, 
and  look  after  one  another  (see  Beck,  1993).  And  country  living  — 
as  the  escape  from  fast-paced  city  hfe  — sells  everything  from  soft 
drinks  to  real  estate,  laundry  detergent  to  blue  jeans. These  stereo- 
typical perceptions  do  have  an  element  of  truth:  rural  areas  have  less 
crime  and  violence  than  urban  areas.  But  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  violence  is  definitely  on  the  rise  (Donnermeyer,  1994).  Rural 
life  has  changed,  but  the  myth  of  country  living  (and  the  country 
school)  as  the  last  bastion  of  idyllic  bliss,  escape,  and  sanctuary  from 
the  frenetic  pace  and  ills  of  the  big  city,  endures. 

In  response  to  challenging  economic  times,  the  “traditional” 
rural  school  has  come  under  fiscal  attack  and,  as  a consequence, 
school  consolidations  and  board  amalgamations  are  on  the  rise. 
Replacing  many  small  schools  is  a new  breed  of  transition  school, 
the  large  district  rural  school.  Like  their  metropolitan  counterparts, 
rural  schools  of  2,000  students  or  more  are  not  uncommon. 

Researchers  generally  agree  that  rural  education  is  neither  urban 
nor  suburban,  but  beyond  that,  there  is  little  consensus  about  the 
“multiple  realities”  of  rural  schooling  (Nachtigal,  1982).  On  the  one 
hand,  rural  education  may  incorporate  geographic  units  with 
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...INTOLERANCE  OF  KIDS  WHO  ARE  SLOWER; 
VERBAL  PUT-DOWNS,  EVEN  KIDS  PUTTING 
THEMSELVES  DOWN  - SELF-ABUSE.  LIKE  POOR 
PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  NOT  CARING  FOR 
THEMSELVES  GENERALLY...” 


dozens  of  schools  having  vast  student  enrol- 
ments; alternately  it  may  involve  very  isolated 
districts,  with  sparse  populations  having  com- 
paratively small  enrolments  (DeYoung,  1991). 
At  least  one  researcher  concludes  that  the  lack 
of  precision  concerning  the  definition  of  rural 
education  explains  why  it  has  often  been 
ignored  as  an  area  of  investigation  (Nachtigal, 
1982).  As  well,  there  is  the  generally  accepted 
assumption  that  school  violence  remains,  for 
the  most  part,  an  urban  problem.  My  study, 
which  examined  two  schools,  questions  the 
validity  of  this  last  widely-held  assumption.  I 
found  violence  alive  and  well  in  both  urban 
and  rural  settings. 

What  Teachers  Said 

In  my  study,  I questioned  teachers  at  a large  district  high  school  in  a 
rural  community,  and  a large  urban  secondary  school  in  a major 
metropolitan  area  about  violence  in  their  schools.  The  study 
focussed  on  the  perceptions  of  teachers  because  they  deal  with  vio- 
lence on  the  “front  line”  and  are  the  prime  implementors  of  any 
educational  change.  When  asked  about  their  interpretations  of  vio- 
lence, a typical  response  was: 

“...definitely  physical  contact. . .definitely  threats,  swearing, 
non-verbal  kinds  of  threats:  eye  contact,  gang  behaviour. 

Although  physical  violence  was  cited  by  teachers  in  both  settings 
as  the  first  kind  of  violence  that  came  to  mind,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  only  criterion  mentioned.  In  their  definition  of  violence,  urban 
educators  included,  “verbal  assault. . .any  kind  of  unwanted  aggres- 
sive behaviour”as  well  as  “overt  kinds  of  violence,  beating  people 
up;  verbal  abuse,  psychological  abuse,  emotional  abuse  — all  that 


is  intimidation.” 

Rural  educators,  too,  named  physical  violence  as  coming  to 
mind  first,  but,  again,  other  criteria  were  mentioned: 

“I  think  emotional  when  we’re  talking  violence.  Verbal  and 
emotional  abuse  are  more  of  an  issue  than  the  physical.” 

“...intolerance  of  kids  who  are  slower;  verbal  put-downs,  even 
kids  putting  themselves  down  — self-abuse,  like  poor  personal 
hygiene  and  not  caring  for  themselves  generally  or  not  caring  about 
their  academics.” 

Another  summed  up,  “Any  force  is  unacceptable  if  the  motive 
behind  it  is  to  be  hurtful  or  violent.”  Teachers  claimed  that  the  ten- 
tacles of  violence  reach  out  to  include  “other  kinds,  like  psycholog- 
ical, verbal  — that  is,  student  to  student,  student  to  teacher,  teacher 
to  student,  teacher  to  teacher. 

Teachers  in  urban  areas  generally  perceive  their  schools  as  non- 
violent, but  as  having,  occasionally,  a somewhat  aggressive  tenor. 
One  teacher  reported: 

“We’ve  had  a bit  of  violence  from  time  to  time,  but  generally 
speaking  I’d  characterize  this  school  as  being  really  peaceful  com- 
pared to  other  schools  in  the  area. 

“Not  too  much  violence  here. We  have  had  incidents  though, 
said  another. 

Teachers  in  rural  settings  also  perceive 
their  schools  as  non-violent.  Said  one,  “I 
think  we’ve  been  fortunate  here  that  we’ve 
not  had  a lot  of  violence  at  all!”  And  anoth- 
er declared,  “We  don’t  really  have  a violent 
disposition  that  can  lead  to  escalation.” 

Only  two  teachers,  both  in  Special 
Education,  conceded  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  school  violence  and  charac- 
terized their  schools  as  somewhat  violent. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  Special  Education 
teachers  might  be  more  concerned  about 
certain  types  of  violence  than  their  col- 
leagues, for  they  usually  encounter  a more 
divergent  range  of  student  behaviours  and 
ability  levels  than  may  be  apparent  in  the 
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It  S NOT  J UST_A  SLEEPY 
LITTLE  TOWN.  EVERY  KIND  OF 
DRUG  IS  AROUND  - WHATEVER  IS 
POPULAR,  IS  HERE.” 


regular  classroom.  Special  Education  classes  can  be  a frequent 
repository  for  students  who  are  disruptive,  abusive,  have  poorly 
developed  skills  for  interacting  appropriately  with  others,  have 
problems  maintaining  emotional  self-control,  and/or  have  difficulty 
learning.  From  an  urban  Special  Education  teacher  came  this  decla- 
ration: 

“Worry  about  violence?  Oh  for  sure!” 

And,  from  a rural  Special  Education  teacher,  came  this: 

“I  do  [worry  about  violence]  because  of  the  population  num- 
bers.They  tend  to,  you  know,  get  a little  excitable.” 

Peaceful  Myfh/Violenf  Reality 

There  were  marked  differences  between  how  teachers  in  urban  and 
rural  settings  constructed  violence  in  their  schools  and  the  images  of 
violence  that  emerged  from  the  interview  questions.The  urban  edu- 
cators’ general  assessment  of  school  violence  was  reasonably  consis- 
tent with  their  actual  accounts  of  violent  and  aggressive  behaviour  in 
their  school.  In  fact,  their  image,  or  construction,  of  violence  in  their 
school  was  somewhat  more  severe  than  their  accounts  would  indi- 
~ ~ cate.  Interestingly,  the  image  that  rural 
educators  conveyed  of  their  newly 
amalgamated  school  resembled  an  ide- 
alized vision  of  a small  community 
school  of  earlier  times  when,  seeming- 
ly, everyone  knew  everyone  else  and 
cared  for  each  other,  and  when  noth- 
ing violent  ever  happened.  This  har- 
monious image  contrasted  dramatical- 
ly with  the  teachers’  actual  descrip- 
tions of  violence  in  their  schools,  as 
elicited  by  the  interview  questions. 
Rural  teachers  themselves  appeared 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  picture 


their  answers  portrayed.  Thus,  their  recurring  responses  depicting 
violence  in  the  rural  school  setting  were  invariably  amended  (almost 
apologetically  perhaps)  by  comments  such  as: 

“Well,  I know  it  doesn’t  sound  too  great,  but  I live  here  and  I 
know  these  kids. . .this  isn’t  the  big  city  you  know. 

A rural  teacher  offered  this: 

“At  this  juncture,  generally  speaking,  we  don’t  deal  with  psy- 
chopaths, we  don’t  deal  with  sociopathic  personalities,  we  don’t 
deal  with  really  hard-core  junk.  We’ve  just  got  a nice  sociological 
mix.” 

Yet,  another  teacher  announced  emphatically: 

“Drugs  are  everywhere  and  we  do  see  lots  of  broken  homes, 
drunk  and  molested  girls,  kids  using  alcohol  to  excess  — the  only 
way  they  know  how  to  socialize.” 

The  Head  of  Special  Education  advanced  this  information 
which  some  might  find  troubling: 

“How  we  thought  of  booze  on  a Friday  night,  that’s  what  they 
[the  students]  now  think  of  drugs.  Some  are  from  broken  homes 
but  lots  from  ordinary  homes,  too.  And  I think  kids  by  and  large 
find  it’s  part  of  their  lifestyle. The  community. . .it’s  a nice  sleepy  lit- 
tle town,  so  it’s  a central  area  for  distributing  drugs.  It’s  a big  testing 
ground.  A lot  of  it  [the  problem]  is  broken  homes,  kids  have  been 
abused  by  their  parents,  marriages  ending.” 

She  staunchly  defended  her  school  as  non-violent,  but  conceded 
that  “ugly,  racially-motivated  incidents”  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time.  She  explained  that  this  is  to  be  expected  in  a “largely  White 
Anglo  Saxon”  setting  unfamiliar  with  other  cultures. 

One  teacher  alone,  of  all  the  rural  teachers  in  the  sample,  dis- 
pelled the  myth  of  an  idyllic  country  existence: 

“It’s  not  just  a sleepy  little  town.  Every  kind  of  drug  is  around  — 
whatever  is  popular,  is  here.  There  is  a lot  of  drinking.  People  seem  to 
think  that’s  the  way  to  socialize.The  ‘food  and  family’  thing  is  not  that 
intense  around  here.  For  the  most  part  there  is  not  that  open,  loving, 
comraderie  or  whatever. . .There  are  a lot  of  broken  homes  and  even 
some  of  them  that  aren’t,  they  should  be,  fractured  at  least.  Parents 
leave  at  6:00  a.m.,  come  home  at  6:00  p.m.,  then  they  have  to  relax, 
so  they  go  out  to  play  hockey  or  ball  and  the  kids  are  left  alone  a lot.” 
Comments  about  the  lack  of  a vital  family-fife  ethic  are  curious. 
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Several  teachers  mentioned  that  many  of  these  country  dwellers  are 
displaced  urbanites  searching  for  an  improved  life  quality  that  has 
long  been  romanticized  as  the  cornerstone  of  traditional  rural  soci- 
ety. The  teachers  in  the  study  indicated  that  many  families  deliber- 
ately relocated  to  a country  setting  to  avoid  the  social  ills  they  feel 
are  rampant  in  large  metropolitan  settings.  Some  teachers  them- 
selves cited  a better  quality  of  life  for  their  own  families  as  a prime 
reason  for  taking  up  residence  away  from  large  metropolitan  areas. 
In  particular,  they  mentioned  substance  abuse  (especially  drugs  and 
alcohol),  a more  physically-violent  society,  poor  family-community 
cohesion,  and  a generally  impersonal  lifestyle  as  major  ills  of  urban 
society. 

Two  contradictory  strands  emerged.  On  the  one  hand,  teachers 
presented  the  supposition  that  a rural  setting,  geographically  isolat- 
ed from  large  metropolitan  areas,  was  somehow  also  insulated  from 
the  alleged  ravages  of  violence  which,  many  argue,  are  almost 
exclusively  a phenomenon  of  urban  society.  Some  educators  were 
also  of  the  opinion  that  something  almost  indefinable  in  the  mys- 
tique of  rural  living  itself  lulls  people  into  an  impractical  and  spe- 
cious sense  that  “real”  violence  couldn’t  happen  there.  Paradoxically, 
it  was  often  the  same  people  who  held  both  impressions. 

What,  then,  could  account  for  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  peaceful  myth  rural  teachers  believe  and  the  violent 
reality  they  describe?  A closer  look  at  one  teachers  experience  may 
suggest  an  answer. 

A teacher’s  response  to  violence  may  not  necessarily  be  deter- 
mined by  an  incident  itself,  but  rather  by  images  that  the  teacher  has 
of  the  particular  school  setting,  the  people  involved  and  their  repu- 
tation, or  how,  at  that  moment,  the  teacher  interprets  his/her  own 


life  experiences.  One  rural  teacher,  who  staunchly  defended  her 
school  setting  as  non-violent,  has  lived  there  since  her  early  teenage 
years,  in  essence  growing  up  with  the  community.  Thus,  she  may 
interpret  aspects  of  rural  living  differently,  or  at  least  be  more 
accepting  of  them  than  another  teacher  who,  as  a grown  woman, 
arrived  in  the  community,  regarding  it  first  with  the  more  analytical 
eyes  of  an  adult. 

Although  the  face  of  education  continues  to  evolve,  most  of  the 
rural  educators  I interviewed  had  difficulty  reconciling  their  idealized 
image  of  a small-town  community  school  with  the  new  reality  of  a 
large  district  school  in  transition. These  new  rural  schools,  in  almost 
every  aspect,  save  geographical  setting,  have  assumed  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  urban  counterparts.  This  analysis  suggests  that 
the  so-called  gap  between  rural  school  violence  and  that  of  urban 
schools  is  closing  rapidly  and  in  some  instances  (in  this  particular 
study)  has  even  surpassed  that  of  its  urban  counterpart.  Most  of  the 
rural  teachers  continue  to  believe  that  rural  education  in  their  com- 
munity is  non-violent  despite  their  own  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Mental  imaging  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  personal  experiences, 
our  culture  and  traditions,  and  is,  overall,  difficult  to  change  in  any 
lasting  way.  Practitioners  and  researchers  alike  have  done  little  to 
examine  if,  and  to  what  extent,  images  and  mind-sets  influence 
teachers’  behaviour  when  dealing  with  violence  in  schools.  It  is  vital 
that  teachers  confront  these  feelings  and  perceptions  rather  than 
submerging  them.  The  lack  of  congruence  between  the  idealized 
vision  of  the  rural  school  and  the  recounted  reality  as  it  pertains  to 
school  violence  could  have  serious  consequences  for  school  and 
community  if  teachers  fail  to  consider  seriously,  issues  of  violence  in 
schools  and  to  address  them  appropriately.  Q 
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Detective  Constable  Rob  Mayea,  Street  Crime  Unit,  Hamilton-Wentworth  Regional  Police 

Detective  John  McLean,  Street  Crime  Unit,  Durham  Regional  Police 
Detective  John  Muise,  Toronto  Police  Services  Board,  currently  on  assignment  to  the  Office 

for  Victims  of  Crime,  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 


Auty:  The  gang  issue  is  getting  a lot  of  attention  lately,  at  least 

partially  as  a result  of  the  Toronto  Star  series  on  youth  crime,  which 
described  a proliferation  of  youth  gangs  in  schools  and  out.  Do  you 
think  the  problem  has  been  exaggerated  or  did  the  Star  paint  a real- 
istic picture?  Are  gangs  a big  part  of  the  youth  violence  problem 
today? 

Muise:  I entered  the  youth  violence  picture  at  about  the  same 

time  that  you  did  Stu,  in  1989/90  and  there  was  no  question  that 
the  original  Street  Crime  Unit  in  Toronto  got  into  the  business 
because  there  was  a problem  with  youth  violence  and  there  was  no 
question  that  it  was  group,  or  gang,  related.  The  significant  differ- 
ence between  then  and  now  is  that  we’ve  seen  a real  proliferation  of 
what  I would  call  American-style  street  gangs.  These  gangs  are 
organized,  they’re  aligned  on  ethnic  lines,  they  have  colours,  they 
have  names,  and  they’re  doing  crimes  for  profit,  whether  it  is  orga- 
nized extortion  or  car  theft  rings  or  drug  dealing.  As  we  see  more 
poverty,  broken  homes,  lack  of  male  role  models  — this  is  what  is 
coming  to  the  fore. 

Auty:  John  McLean,  is  this  just  a big  city  problem  or  are  you  see- 
ing organized  street  gangs  in  the  suburbs  as  well? 

McLean:  No,  it  is  not  just  a big  city  problem,  and  I agree  with 

what  John  Muise  is  saying.  In  1990  our  Street  Crime  Unit  was 
formed  to  address  youth  gangs  and  escalating  violence  in  the 
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schools.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a definite  increase  in  the 
gangs  in  the  schools  in  our  community.  I think  John  touched  on 
some  of  the  root  causes.  There  are  more  and  more  kids  out  there 
from  single-parent  families.  But,  also,  when  both  parents  have  to 
work  to  make  ends  meet,  that  leaves  a lot  of  kids  looking  in  other 
areas  for  the  attention  that  they  want.  Some  kids  turn  to  gangs  for  a 
sense  of  belonging,  a sense  family,  and  the  other  things  that  they 
cannot  get  at  home  because  their  parents  aren’t  there.  We  are  seeing 
it  a lot  in  our  area  because  the  parents  work  in  the  city  and  they 
commute  back  and  forth  and  they  are  not  getting  home  until  7 or  8 
o’clock  at  night.  Kids  are  left  to  their  own  devices. 

Auty:  Rob  Mayea,  do  you  concur  with  John  Muise  from  Toronto 
and  John  McLean  from  Durham,  that  youth  gangs  have  grown  as  a 
problem  since  the  early  ’90s? 

Mayea:  Very  much  so,  though  we’re  probably  a couple  of  years 

behind.  In  the  early  ’90s,  we  didn’t  really  have  identified  gangs.  We 
had  groups,  say  of  six  or  seven  kids,  causing  incidents  in  schools 
with  other  groups  of  about  the  same  number  of  kids,  but  as  we  got 
into  the  mid  ’90s,  the  groups  started  to  have  names,  colours,  lan- 
guage, their  own  territory  - — all  the  known  traits  of  American  street 
gangs  — and  we’re  right  in  there  just  hke  everybody  else. 

Auty:  Do  Toronto  gangs  relate  to  others  outside  the  city? 

Muise:  Absolutely.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  organized 

street  gangs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  connecting  with  other 
gang  members  either  to  commit  crimes  or  to  get  into  gang  fights 
over  territory  or  turf  or  criminality. 

Auty:  John  McLean,  from  your  end  in  Durham,  do  you  see  a con- 
nection with  the  city? 

McLean:  We’ve  seen  an  awful  increase  in  the  number  of  gang 

members  from  the  Toronto  area  who’ve  come  out  to  our  area. 
We’ve  seen  their  gang  tags  out  here  for  three,  four,  five  years. The 
gangs  mentioned  in  the  Toronto  Star  are  well  known  gangs  from 
Toronto.They  come  out  here  to  commit  some  of  their  offenses,  and 
some  of  them  live  out  here  because  it  is  a little  bit  quieter  and  they 
feel,  maybe,  there’s  not  quite  as  much  heat  on  them. They’re  also 
recruiting  kids  out  here. 

Auty:  You’ve  implied  that  kids  join  gangs  for  different  reasons  — 
for  some  it’s  a sense  of  belonging,  for  others  it’s  economically  dri- 
ven, for  others,  I guess,  it’s  exciting.  How  would  you  place  those 
categories  in  terms  of  causal  factors? 

McLean:  It’s  going  to  depend  on  the  kind  of  gang  — there  are 

territorial  gangs,  where  you  have  a neighbourhood  or  a housing 


project  and  the  kids  in  that  particular  area  group  together  and 
develop  an  alliance  with  each  other.  They  are  going  to  be  the  gang 
in  the  area  and  if  other  people  are  going  to  come  in,  maybe  “diss” 
them  or  cause  grief  for  them,  they  are  going  to  bond  together  and 
protect  their  turf. There  are  also  corporate  gangs.  We  have  a very 
multicultural  community  here,  and  we  have  non-traditional  orga- 
nized crime  coming  to  Hamilton  saying  “Hey,  you  know  how  you 
can  make  lots  of  money?  You  can  run  heroin  for  me.”  We’ve  had 
instances  of  people  who  are  fresh  out  of  penitentiaries  coming  here 
to  recruit  youth  crime  members. They’ve  heard  that  these  kids  are 
willing  to  participate  in  criminal  activity. 

Mayea:  We  have  kids  that  have  grown  up  in  the  Hamilton  urban 

core  who  are  involved  in  criminal  activity  downtown.  Also,  because 
of  our  location  on  Lake  Ontario,  we’re  getting  information  that 
there  is  organized  gang  activity  coming  from  Buffalo,  not  entire 
gangs,  but  individuals  looking  to  form  alliances  with  the  kids  here. 
It  may  be  relatives,  it  may  be  past  acquaintances  they’ve  met  at  a 
night  club,  and  they  maintain  that  contact. 

Auty:  Perhaps  we  could  talk  about  what  educators  can  do  once 

they’ve  recognized  that  a gang  may  be  operating  in  their  school. 

McLean:  A strong  school-police 

partnership  really  has  to  be  in 
place.  We’ve  formed  a Safety  and 
Security  committee  in  Durham 
and  we  have  a Safe  Schools  com- 
mittee. We’ve  put  in  a dress  code 
for  the  kids  in  the  schools,  so  that 
if  there  are  guys  flying  their 
colours,  they  are  immediately 
dealt  with.  We  do  presentations  for  all  teaching  staff  in  all  the  high 
schools,  and  the  first  thing  we  say  to  them  is  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  any  specific  styles  of  clothing  that  a number  of  kids  appear  to  be 
wearing.  Or  they  might  notice  hand  signs  or  particular  markings  or 
graffiti  on  binders.  We  ask  them  to  make  a note  of  it  and  try  to  get 
in  touch  with  us  right  away.  It  can  help  us  to  identify  activities  that 
are  gang  related,  or  it  can  help  clear  up  some  of  the  mischief  they 
cause  in  the  community. 

Mayea:  In  Hamilton,  we  have  officers  assigned  full  time  to  six  or 

seven  high  schools. This  cuts  the  red  tape.  It  enables  schools  to  come 
to  these  officers  and  say,  “Look,  we  think  we  have  a street  gang  here 
operating  in  the  school.  What  can  you  do?  What  can  you  help  us 
with?”  and  they  are  able  to  get  the  Street  Crime  Unit  in.  The 
amount  of  cooperation  that  is  going  on  in  1999  is  tremendous  if  we 
compare  it  to  1991. 

Auty:  Do  school-police  partnerships  create  benefits  outside  the 
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school  setting  — say,  at  a mall  on  a Saturday  night?  I’ll  ask  John 
Muise  because  the  Toronto  Street  Crime  Unit  has  really  led  the 
way. 

Muise:  I agree,  Stu,  that  kids  will  take  their  problems  off  school 

property.  At  the  same  time,  when  you  have  a really  good  police- 
school  partnership,  when  you’ve  got  a vice-principal  or  principal 
and  a board  that  takes  it  seriously,  when  kids  come  into  school  on 
Monday  morning,  if  they  feel  safe  and  secure  and  supported,  they 
are  going  to  come  in  and  report  a crime.  They’ll  report  what  hap- 
pened at  the  mall.  I’m  not  saying  it  happens  all  the  time,  a lot  of  this 
goes  unreported  and  that’s  a serious  issue  that’s  related  to  the  fear 
factor,  but  literally,  on  countless  occasions,  officers  will  get  called  to 
schools.  I know  that  this  happens  in  Toronto,  Durham,  Hamilton 
and  lots  of  other  places  where  there  are  good  police-school  part- 
nerships. All  you  need,  really,  is  the  principal  or  the  vice-principal 
doing  the  right  thing  and  supporting  the  person  who  is  taking  that 
long,  courageous  walk  down  the  hall  to  the  office. 

Auty:  Most  of  the  kids  aren’t  involved  in  these  kinds  of  things. 

From  their  perspective,  do  they  see  gangs  as  a worrisome  situation, 
an  intimidation  factor,  on  an  evening  out  or  during  noon  hour  or 
even  on  their  way  to  and  from  school?  What  is  your  response  to  that 
Rob? 


their  neighbourhood  or  prominent  in  their 
school.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  way  that 
information  is  thrown  around,  the  kids  end 
up  thinking  more  of  it  than  the  case  really 
warrants.  So  it  goes  back  to  working  with  the 
schools  and  sharing  accurate  information. 


McLean:  As  Rob  said,  the  kids  believe  that  there  are  a lot  of 

gangs  in  the  schools.  From  what  we  see  in  our  school  system,  98% 
of  kids  are  great  and  there  are  only  2%  who  cause  the  problems. 
We  have  to  look  at  educating  the  98%.  We  say  to  them  that  the 
biggest  weapon  that  any  gang  has  is  their  silence.  If  they  want  to 
speak  up  and  talk  to  their  teachers  and  the  principals  and  the 
police,  we  can  all  work  together  as  a partnership  to  say  to  this  2% 
who  want  to  belong  to  gangs  that  your  conduct  isn’t  acceptable  in 
the  schools. We  also  have  to  educate  parents. They  have  to  be  very 
aware  of  what  their  kids  are  up  to  at  night  and  what  they  are 
wearing  and  who  they  are  hanging  around  with.  As  mentioned  by 
John  and  Rob,  there  are  problems  that  occur  over  the  weekend 
that  carry  over  to  school  and  some  parents  may  be  aware  of  them. 
I think  we  have  to  educate  the  parents  and  tell  them  to  let  the 
schools  know  what  took  place  so  we  can  be  more  vigilant  during 
the  school  day. 


Mayea:  I was  at  a conference  last  year  where  the  students  did  all 

the  speaking  and  I was  really  surprised  to  see  how  many  kids  listed 
gangs  as  being  one  of  their  concerns.  I’m  also  aware,  from  my 
involvement  with  the  Street  Crime  Unit,  that  there  are  a lot  of 
myths  out  there.  One  gang  in  Hamilton-Wentworth  (I  won’t  name 
it!)  appears  to  get  credit  for  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  region 
because  they  are  easily  stereotyped  — their  particular  colour,  their 
particular  ethno-cultural  background. The  myths  perpetuate  some 
of  the  fear  in  young  people.  I’ve  dealt  with  victims  who  have  been 
involved  in  an  altercation  outside  of  the  school  and  they  have  their 
parents  believing  there  are  going  to  be  100  gang  members  from 
Toronto  or  from  Buffalo  or  from  wherever  coming  to  support  the 
local  gang  should  they  stand  up  in  the  court  and  say  that  they  were 
attacked  for  wearing,  let’s  say,  a red  hat  outside  a movie  theatre. 
Sometimes  that  fear  is  justified  because  the  gang  is  very  prevalent  in 


Auty:  John  Muise,  how  do  you  see  this  issue? 

Muise:  The  myth  for  kids  is  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 

gangs,  there  is  no  point  in  going  to  the  cops,  there  is  no  point  in 
going  to  the  school.  The  reality  is  that  youth  violence  is  real  for 
kids,  they  do  think  about  it  on  a daily  basis,  and  we  can  help  them, 
we  can  make  a difference.  We  know  that  when  there  are  good 
police-school  partnerships,  when  there  is  zero  tolerance,  which 
means  appropriate  consequences  for  actions,  when  we’re  firing  on 
all  cylinders  and  dealing  with  youth  crime  in  an  appropriate  way, 
the  same  way  we  would  with  an  adult  crime,  because  when  a kid 
gets  robbed  of  two  bucks,  it  is  a serious  crime,  and  how  we  respond 
is  everything.  When  I say  “we,”  I’m  talking  collectively  — the  cops, 
the  kids,  the  educators,  the  parents,  whoever  is  involved. 

Auty:  If  you  could  select  a particular  program,  or  a particular  way 
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of  dealing  with  this  issue,  so  we  aren’t  headed  down  that  road  some 
of  our  neighbours  to  the  south  have  taken,  what  would  it  be? 

Mayea:  I think  the  solutions  that  we  are  all  working  on  right  now 

are  the  route  to  go.  We  have  a benefit  in  Canada  in  that  we  can 
anticipate  what  is  going  to  happen  by  looking  at  our  counterparts 
in  the  States,  and  I think  we’re  ahead  by  having  school-police  liai- 
son programs  in  place.  One  message  I’d  like  to  get  out,  and  make 
sure  readers  think  about,  has  to  do  with  denial.  If  we  all  say  it  is  not 
that  bad,  or  we  use  the  word  “wannabes”  which  is  to  me  the  most 
dangerous  word  when  you  are  talking  about  high  risk  kids  involved 
in  youth  gangs,  we  are  basically  saying  to  them  they  are  less  than  the 
real  thing,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being  the  real  thing.  It  is  a 
put-down.  If  educators  and  police  use  the  word  “wannabes,”  we  are 
going  to  incite  these  kids  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
gang  members.  As  far  as  denial  goes,  there  are  many  reasons  - polit- 
ical reasons  or  profit  reasons  or  people  may  just  be  plain  unaware, 
which  is  probably  the  most  benign  form.  My  advice  to  educators  is 


get  as  much  information  as  you 
can,  continue  to  work  with  the 
police  in  the  school  liaison  pro- 
grams, have  them  come  in,  have 

street  crime  officers  come  in,  and 
inform  staff  about  gangs.  Talk 
about  gangs  and  their  identifying 
traits  and  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open. 

McLean:  What  I would  recom- 

mend is  a zero  tolerance  policy  and 
an  education  of  the  educators. 
Some  of  them  suffer  from  an 

ostrich  syndrome  — they  want  to 
stick  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 

hope  the  problem  will  go  away. 
Well,  it  isn’t  going  to  go  away  if  we  don’t  do  anything  about  it.  In 
Durham,  we  have  a number  of  programs  in  place.  We  use  some  of 
our  release  provisions  under  the  Criminal  Code  to  put  an  officer  in 
charge  of  release  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  no  association  or 
communication  with  any  of  the  victims  or  co-accused.  To  make  the 
school  safe  and  to  get  the  kids  to  open  up,  we  will  say  that  we  will 


work  with  them  to  help  protect  them.  We  also  say  to  the  perpetra- 
tors that  they  will  not  go  back  to  that  school.  We  are  not  saying  to 
kids  that  they  can’t  get  educated,  but  we  are  saying  that  they  can’t 
get  educated  at  that  school  because  victims  are  our  first  priority. We 
have  to  get  the  message  across  to  the  98%  of  the  good  kids  out  there 
that  we  will  work  to  protect  them.  That’s  the  route  that  we  take 
across  the  region  — zero  tolerance  — and  we  have  it  from  one  end 
of  the  region  to  the  other.  We  handle  the  incidents  the  same  way  so 
that  it  is  very  fair,  and  no  matter  what  school  the  kid  goes  to,  he 
knows  what  the  ground  rules  are.  Once  you  establish  the  guidelines 
and  the  ground  rules  and  the  kids  know  that,  then  they  know  how 
far  they  can  go  and  they  know  what  the  consequences  will  be  if 
they  break  any  of  those  rules  or  guidelines,  and  you  have  to  have 
meaningful  consequences  for  them. 

Muise:  I’m  going  to  flog  a dead  horse:  don’t  downplay  youth  vio- 

lence and  don’t  pretend  it  doesn’t  exist. This  is  serious  for  kids.  Deal 
with  it.  Respond  appropriately.  If  you  want  kids  to  learn  and  have 
fun  at  school,  you  have  to  make  school  safe.  Have  a zero  tolerance 
policy  in  place  and  respond  quickly,  consistently,  and  firmly  to  inci- 
dents.You’ve  also  got  to  have  a police-school  partnership  that  works 
day  to  day.  When  you  have  all  these  things  in  place,  you  will  actually 
reduce  crime,  you  will  prevent  crime,  and  you  will  reduce  reliance 
on  the  criminal  justice  system.  Interestingly,  these  things  really  start- 
ed to  come  into  place  here  in  Ontario  from  1993  or  1994  onwards 
and  coinciding  with  that  was  a levelling  off  of  the  stats  as  they  relat- 
ed to  day  to  day  youth  crime  — notwithstanding  the  street  gang 
stuff  which  we’ve  been  talking  about  here.  We  saw  the  impact  in 
Scarborough,  for  example,  of  their  zero  tolerance  policies.  Thirty 
odd  weapon  offenses  a month  down  to  ten. The  anti-violence  com- 
munity school  report  by  Fred  Mathews  of  the  original  Street 
Crime  Unit  showed  that  when  there  was  a cop  involved  in  the 
school  in  an  appropriate  way  there  was  a drop-off  of  offenses.  So 
contrary  to  what  the  criminologists  and  people  that  are  up  in  their 
ivory  towers  say,  when  you  have  these  things  in  place  there  is  a cor- 
responding drop  in  the  rehance  on  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is 
crime  prevention,  it  works,  it  is  effective,  and,  how  can  you  afford 
not  to  do  these  things? 

Auty:  Thanks  very  much,  all  of  you,  for  taking  the  time  to  be  part 
of  this  discussion.  Cl 
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Like  violence,  nonviolence  is  learned  behaviour.  It  can  be  taught. 
Young  people  learn  about  managing  conflict  in  classroom  lessons, 
and  also  in  “implicit  curriculum”  that  includes  student  activities, 
school  governance,  involvement  in  political  events,  and  discipline 
practices.  For  example,  students  may  learn  about  conflict  resolution 
by  serving  on  a student  government  committee,  about  power  and 
problem-solving  by  contributing  to  a service  project,  or  about 
peacemaking  by  serving  as  peer  facilitators  or  conflict  mediators.  In 
schools,  young  people  may  develop: 

• understandings  of  conflict  and  its  consequences 

• skills  in  nurturing  healthy  relationships  with  people  like  and 
unlike  themselves 

• capacity  to  navigate  the  workings  of  power  in  social  and  political 
. systems 

• inclinations  to  use  a repertoire  of  conflict  resolution 
(peacemaking)  processes 

This  article  discusses  the  range  of  ways  we  can  teach  about  con- 
flict, and  nonviolent  responses,  in  our  schools. 

Implicit  Curriculum  about  Conflict: 

School  Discipline  and  Student  Participation 

Deeds  speak  more  loudly  than  words:  Children  learn  about  con- 
flict by  observing  the  ways  that  conflict  or  violent  incidents  are 
handled  (and  by  whom),  and  by  practising  particular  roles  in  rela- 
tion to  conflict  management.  They  learn  a great  deal  from  the 
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ways  they  are  treated  in  school. 

Disciphne  practices,  for  example,  may  apply  or  ignore  what  edu- 
cators know  about  good  teaching  — such  as  the  importance  of  clear 
explanations,  positive  feedback,  and  guided  practice  to  improve  stu- 
dents’ skills.  If  classroom  rules  are  restrictive,  rigid,  or  unexplained, 
then  students  may  be  inclined  to  subvert  or  ignore  the  teacher’s 
goals,  especially  when  not  under  direct  surveillance  (Schimmel, 
1997).  Various  teachers  wield  different  types  of  authority  in  relation 
to  students  and  their  conflicts  — sometimes  in  ways  that  facilitate 
students’  development  of  their  own  autonomous  strategies  for  han- 
dling conflict  and  preventing  violence,  and  sometimes  (unfortunate- 
ly) in  ways  that  reward  dumb  obedience.Thus  students  learn  implic- 
it lessons  about  conflict  and  self-discipline.  They  may  internalize 
messages  that  marginalize  (or  accept)  conflict,  that  blame  (or  respect) 
individuals  for  confronting  problems,  and  that  assume  conflict  must 
be  managed  by  powerful  authorities  (or  by  ordinary  citizens) . 

Where  students’ liberty  to  participate  in  positive  ways  is  curtailed, 
their  opportunities  to  learn  conflict  resolution  are  thereby  limited. 
School  discipline  policies  often  implicitly  target  males  — especially 
minority  males  — because  data  on  visible  school  violence,  vandal- 
ism, and  suspension  often  highlight  these  populations  (Noguera, 
1995;  Slee,  1995).  Problems  that  are  less  directly  disruptive,  such  as 
absence  or  non-participation  in  school  activities,  involve  a wider 
range  of  students  but  are  often  ignored.  Similarly,  conflicts  that  con- 
tribute to  girls’  absence,  such  as  sexual  harassment  or  bullying,  are 
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often  relatively  less  noticed  by  school 
personnel  (Bergsgaard,  1997,  Stein 
1995).  Thus,  particular  students  may 
learn  different  roles  and  skills  for  han- 
dling conflict,  in  relation  to  the  ways 
they  are  disciplined. 

Conflict  management  and  peer 
mediation  programs  are  spreading 
rapidly,  in  part  because  the  public 
demands  that  schools  “do  something” 
about  school  violence.  Many  partici- 
pants are  enthusiastic  about  the  positive 
program  effects  they  have  experienced  (Emmerson,  1997,  Glass 
1994,  Lawton  1994).  The  strongest  well-documented  effects  of 
these  programs  have  been,  not  surprisingly,  on  the  most  direct  and 
frequent  participants,  especially  the  students  selected  to  be  conflict 
mediators  (Bickmore,  1997b). The  evidence  indicates  that  intensive 
instruction  and  practice  in  conflict  resolution  processes  can  have 
profoundly  positive  effects  on  those  who  participate  directly  and 
for  significant  periods  of  time  (Jones,  1998). 

Recently,  there  has  been  a trend  toward  moving  conflict  resolu- 
tion in  from  the  extra-curricular  margins. There  are  many  social 
skills  and  conflict  resolution  curriculum  materials,  designed  to  be 
used  by  teachers  in  regular  classrooms  (e.g.,  Carruthers  et  al.,  1996; 
Lantieri  & Patti,  1996;  Opffer  1997). The  goal  has  been  to  offer 
conflict  resolution  education  to  more  people  in  every  school,  over  a 
sustained  time  frame.  These  programs  develop  students’  knowledge, 
inclinations,  and  skills  in  what  might  be  called  the  “basics”  of  con- 
flict resolution,  whether  or  not  any  students’  roles  are  expanded  to 
include  mediation  of  peer  conflicts  in  school. 

How  do  educators  help  diverse  students  to  see  themselves  as 
potential  actors,  not  pawns,  in  peacemaking  or  handling  school 
community  problems?  Student  service  and  governance  activities, 
especially  when  facilitated  by  skilled  adult  advocates,  help  participat- 
ing students  to  develop  understandings  of  conflict  (Conrad  & 
Hedin,  1977;  Howard  & Kenney,  1992).  For  example,  student  gover- 
nance and  service  projects  require  effective  group  communication, 
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recognition  of  differing  viewpoints,  persuasion,  identification  of 
shared  interests,  and  invention  of  problem-solving  procedures 
(Hepburn,  1983).  Girls  and  lower-status  students  may  have  little  real 
representation  in  student  governance,  if  they  have  had  limited 
opportunities  to  develop  skills  and  self-confidence;  leadership  train- 
ing can  reduce  such  barriers  (Stiles,  1986).  Other  young  people  are 
commonly  excluded  from  “extra-curricular”  student  councils  on 
the  basis  of  lower  than  average  grades.  Bringing  student  leadership 
activities  into  the  mainstream  of  school  life,  by  making  them  part  of 
classroom  activity  or  scheduling  meetings  into  regular  school  days, 
gives  more  students  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  democratic 
decision-making,  and  thus  to  develop  understandings  of  conflict  and 
its  resolution.  In  classroom  or  school-wide  meetings,  students  apply 
their  concepts  ofjustice  to  conflicts  among  their  peers:“they  practice 
creating  the  rules  by  which  they  want  to  live”  (Angell,  1996,  p.  24). 

Explicit  Curriculum  about  Conflict: 

Pedagogies  for  Active  Participation 

The  unknown,  the  controversial,  and  the  problematic  are  the  fuel 
for  good  conversation  and  the  sparks  that  motivate  inquiry  for  learn- 
ing. Confronting  conflicting  perspectives  in  school  provides  students 
with  opportunities  to  learn  strategies  for  handling  conflict  and 
avoiding  violence  in  their  lives  (Houser,  1996;  Soley,  1996).  Open 
discussion  of  controversial  matters  in  the  classroom  helps  students  to 
develop  interest  in  the  social  and  political  world,  capacity  for  reflec- 
tive analytical  and  evaluative  thinking,  and  a sense  of  efficacy  as 
actors  in  their  own  lives  (Hahn  1996).  Avoidance  of  conflict,  in  con- 
trast, distances  curriculum  from  real  life,  rendering  it  meaningless. 

Conflict  education  may  be  infused  into  academic  lessons.  For 
example,  students  analyze  and  respond  to  the  conflicts  in  stories  dur- 
ing language  lessons,  or  they  learn  processes  for  managing  broader 
political  and  controversial  questions  in  social  studies  classes 
(Bickmore,  1997b;  Stevahn,  et.  al.  1996).  Conflict  education  involves 
the  process  of  learning  as  well  as  the  content.  Group  work  methods, 


for  example,  have  become  pop- 
ular: Cooperative  learning 

requires  interaction  and  student 
initiative,  thus  provoking  con- 
flict and  enables  students  to 
practice  conflict  resolution. 
Comprehensive  infusion  of 
cooperation  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion into  both  school  processes 
and  core  curriculum  is  more 
likely  to  yield  significant  and  lasting  learning,  compared  with  more 
limited  interventions  (Johnson  & Johnson,  1996). 

Introduction  of  conflictual  questions  can  bring  previously 
silenced  young  people  into  the  curricular  conversation,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  and  the  motivation  to  learn.  For  example,  a 
Grade  7-8  social  studies/English  class  practised  research  methods  by 
conducting  an  observational  study,  to  see  whether  boys  talked  or 
interrupted  more  than  girls  in  other  classrooms  in  their  school. 
Students  found  interesting  variations  among  classrooms,  but  the 
impact  of  having  opened  this  question  at  all  was  tremendous.  The 
effect  on  the  girls  of  actually  conducting  this  study  was  immeasur- 
able. They  spoke  up  passionately  throughout  our  discussions  — 
some  for  the  first  time  (Schur,  1995,  p.  147). 

A common  way  teachers  introduce  conflict  in  academic  lessons 
is  by  initiating  debates. These  are  no  doubt  motivating,  especially  for 
the  most  aggressive  students,  but  it  is  challenging  to  make  debates  a 
real  opportunity  for  a wide  range  of  students  to  learn  conflict  man- 
agement. If  debates  are  organized  around  thoughtful  preparation 
and  mutual  response,  not  simply  winning,  then  students  who  par- 
ticipate actively  may  learn  to  listen  for  big  ideas  and  points  of  view, 
to  respect  opposing  opinions,  and  to  communicate  persuasively.  For 
example,  a social  studies/language  arts  debating  society  focused  on 
controversial  events  in  Canadian  society  (McGeown,  1995). In  this 
program,  high  school  students  led  preparatory  discussions  with 
younger  students  (Grades  3-8),  so  that  all  had  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  develop  understanding  over  time.  In  order  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  win-win  rather  than  competitive  management  of 
conflict,  lessons  that  begin  with  debate  may  require  students  to 
switch  roles,  and  eventually  to  negotiate  a mutually  acceptable 
solution  (Kreidler,  1990). 

An  approach  that  is  often  broadly  participatory  and  oriented 
toward  conflict  resolution  is  the  simulation  activity.  Simulations  can 
encourage  students  to  develop  a complex  understanding  of  war  and 
its  costs,  as  well  as  to  handle  more  localized  problem  solving.  For 
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example,  students  may  play  the  roles  of  historical  characters,  making 
decisions  regarding  Canada’s  role  in  the  conflict  that  became  the 
World  War  II  battle  of  Dieppe  (Morton  1986).  Alternatively,  stu- 
dents may  role  play  members  of  various  interest  groups  in  relation 
to  environmental  management  conflicts,  involving  control  and  use 
of  resources  or  energy  development  (Borad  & Fagerstrom,  1985; 
Curow,  1985).  Lessons  may  also  introduce  students  to  the  workings 
of  institutions  designed  to  prevent  violence  and  its  causes,  such  as 
non-governmental  organizations  or  the  United  Nations  (Boulding, 
1988;  Casburn,  1994).  Simulation  activities 
typically  highlight  the  interdependent 
relationships  among  the  conflicting  par- 
ties, thus  students  practise  cooperation  and 
the  creation  of  sustainable  solutions. 

Since  conflict  resolution  requires 
communication  skills,  language  and  litera- 
ture classes  are  natural  places  for  conflict 
education.  Conflict  is  intrinsically  interest- 
ing; thus  it  gives  students  reasons  to  talk  and 
read  together,  whether  in  a first  or  a second 
language.  Many  children’s  stories  highlight 
questions  of  conflict  and  its  consequences 
(Easley,  1993).  Some  young  people’s  litera- 
ture provides  insight  into  concepts  of  justice  and  practice  in  under- 
standing others’  perspectives  (Luke  & Myers,  1994).  Literature  that 
touches  upon  unresolved  human  conflicts  and  unpopular  view- 
points risks  provoking  dissention  or  even  calls  for  censorship. 
However,  if  a teacher  has  a clear  rationale  to  explain  why  the  risks 
are  worthwhile  (i.e.,  what  students  are  expected  to  learn)  and  how 
diverse  students  with  minority  views  will  be  protected,  then  such 
lessons  can  be  defended  and  strengthened  (Herzog,  1994; 
Worthington,  1985).  Students  also  can  create  texts  that  handle  con- 
flict. For  example,  a summer  literacy  program  guided  adolescents  to 
develop  persuasion  skills,  producing  a document  addressed  to  peers 
that  argued  why  drugs  were  dangerous  (Long  et  al,  1995).  Practice 
managing  conflict  can  stimulate  language  development,  which  is 
essential  for  nonviolent  conflict  resolution. 

Conflict  and  its  resolution  are  also  important  to  mathematical 
and  scientific  education.  Peer  disagreement  can  help  students  to 
articulate  their  understandings,  to  clarify  underlying  concepts,  and 
to  re-frame  ideas  to  help  peers  comprehend  (Crumbaugh,  1996). 
Furthermore,  application  of  math  or  science  to  real-life  problems 
(in  which  there  are  inevitably  disagreements)  may  help  young 
people  to  take  a measure  of  control  over  some  of  the  powerful 


influences  in  their  lives  (Frankenstein,  1987).  Application  of  science 
and  technology  to  “real  life”  connects  it  with  its  social  context,  as 
for  example  when  students  examine  cases  involving  conflicts  over 
scientific  beliefs  (Morishita,  1991).  Another  approach  is  to  engage 
students  in  testing  alternative  theories  for  explaining  physical  phe- 
nomena — in  relation  to  the  history  of  science  or  inductively,  based 
on  concrete  experimentation  and  observation  (Settlage  & Sabik, 
1997).  Any  human  endeavour  worth  learning  about  involves  some 
conflict. 


Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  more  controversial  matters  to  teach 
about  is  peace,  especially  if  this  involves  examining  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  particular  episodes  of  political  violence. 
Thoughtful  study  of  “human-initiated,  catastrophic  events  whose 
legacy  we  still  live”  can  help  young  people  to  understand  the  dan- 
gers of  thoughtlessness  and  to  develop  understandings  that  can  be 
applied  to  preventing  future  injustices  (Eppert  et  al.,  1996,  p.  1 9; 
Avery  et  al.,  1997).  Peace  education  involves  connecting  the  inter- 
personal to  the  cross-cultural  and  international,  in  order  to  develop 
transferable  understandings  regarding  conflict  management  (Hicks, 
1988). Value-laden  international  material  is  particularly  well-suited 
to  helping  students  develop  their  capacity  for  flexible  and  indepen- 
dent thought,  because  it  highlights  and  demystifies  multiple  per- 
spectives. Problem-posing  and  peace  education  first  develop  aware- 
ness of  particular  instances  of  conflict,  and  second  learn  or  create 
mechanisms  for  nurturing  peaceful  social  relationships,  thus  coun- 
tering the  primary  causes  of  violence. 

ConcSusion 

The  pursuit  of  peace  is  not  embodied  in  any  particular  curricular  or 
extra-curricular  program.  Instead,  every  realm  of  school  life  is 


Smaller-scale  PROGRAMS  IN 
CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  EDUCATION, 
WHETHER  CURRICULAR  OR  EXTRA- 
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INNOVATION  THAT  WILL  EVENTUALLY 
INFLUENCE  THE  CORE  SUBJECT- 
MATTER  AND  THE  REGULAR 
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involved  in  teaching  young  people  about  violence,  conflict  and 
peace.  Behaviour  management  patterns  and  academic  curriculum, 
by  virtue  of  being  most  of  what  happens  in  school,  are  the  main 
sources  of  student  learning  about  conflict.  These  patterns  are  diffi- 


cult but  not  impossible  to  change.  Smaller-scale  programs  in  con- 
flict resolution  education,  whether  curricular  or  extra-curricular, 
provide  spaces  for  innovation  that  will  eventually  influence  the  core 
subject-matter  and  the  regular  processes  of  schooling,  d 
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The  importance  of  safe  school  environments  has  been  explicitly 
identified  as  a central  issue  for  a number  of  years.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Soar  and  Soar’s  (1979)  research  reported  on  the  dysfunctional 
nature  of  negative  emotional  climates  — they  have  a significant 
negative  correlation  with  achievement.  In  the  school  effectiveness 
literature  a safe  orderly  environment  is  one  of  the  key  characteristics 
of  effective  schools  (see  Purkey  & Smith,  1983,  1985).  When  we 
shift  this  issue  to  students’  comments,  we  find  in  Phelan,  Davidson 
and  Cao’s  1991  research  that  one  of  the  key  messages  is  “care  about 
me.”  Stelmaschuck’s  1986  research  on  gifted  students  extends  this  to 
“caring  about  me  outside  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom.” 

Of  course,  identifying  characteristics  is  somewhat  easier  than 
figuring  out  how  to  implement  and  sustain  them  over  time  — and 
that  will  be  no  less  of  a challenge  with  respect  to  safe  school  inno- 
vations. We  often  hear  educators  state  that  identifying  effective 
schools  is  one  thing,  understanding  how  they  got  that  way  is,  myste- 
riously, another.  That  statement  reminds  us  that  we  do  not  have  a 
history  of  effectively  implementing  and  sustaining  change  efforts. 
Additionally,  it  pushes  us  to  understand  the  specifics.  One  of  the 
first  in-depth  studies  attempting  to  understand  those  specifics  was  a 
four-year  research  project  by  Louis  and  Miles  reported  in  their 
1990  book  Improving  the  Urban  High  School:  What  Works  and  Why. 
They  followed  five  learning  impoverished  schools  that  wanted  to 
implement  and  sustain  change.  Interestingly,  in  the  two  schools  that 
were  successful  the  staff  worked  on  creating  a safe  orderly  environ- 
ment as  well  as  how  and  what  they  taught.  Unfortunately,  although 
the  shift  in  this  study  is  towards  the  specifics,  most  of  the  talk  is  of 
generalities. We  do  not  sense  the  teachers’  voice  or  actions. 

This  article  attempts  to  extend  our  thinking  about  safe  class- 
rooms by  analysing  the  teaching  and  learning  process  with  a specif- 
ic focus  on  teachers’  classroom  management  skills  and  instructional 
repertoire.  I start  with  a reflection  on  effective  and  less  effective 


teachers  and  how  they  respond  to  students  who  behave  inappropri- 
ately. Next,  I explore  the  issue  of  how  teachers  frame  questions  and 
the  effect  those  questions  have  on  students’  thinking  and  feelings  of 
safety.  And  last,  I argue  how  cooperative  learning  can  be  a powerful 
strategy  in  supporting  a safe  learning  environment  — and  how  the 
unthinking  use  of  group  work  mitigates  against  a safe  environment. 

Effective  Teachers 

Let’s  begin. Think  back  to  the  teachers  you  had  who  were  effective, 
who  you  respected.  Then  consider  those  teachers  whom  you  did 
not  respect  — teachers  in  whose  classrooms  you  would  not  want  to 
spend  another  year.  What  do  you  think  were  the  major  differences? 
We  have  asked  that  question  of  numerous  teachers  and  students 
over  the  last  20  years  (Bennett  & Smilanich,  1995). The  answers  are 
consistent:  the  more  effective  teachers  care  about  you  outside  the 
walls  of  the  classroom,  they  have  a sense  of  humour  and  are  enthusi- 
astic about  what  they  teach,  are  fair,  challenge  you  in  a supportive 
way,  don’t  embarrass  you  in  front  of  others,  know  their  content  and 
enjoy  teaching  it. The  less  effective  teachers  are  the  opposite. 

In  the  classroom,  there  are  two  givens:  (1)  students  will  misbe- 
have; and  (2)  teachers  are  expected  to  respond  to  that  misbehaviour. 
Obviously,  teachers  would  be  ecstatic  if  students  behaved  appropri- 
ately all  the  time,  but  when  you  talk  to  the  more  effective  teachers, 
one  of  the  things  they  will  tell  you  is  that  no  matter  how  well  pre- 
pared they  are,  all  students  at  some  time  will  misbehave  - — and 
some  more  than  others. 

Back  in  the  1970’s,  Kounin  labelled  how  a response  to  one  stu- 
dent can  affect  the  rest  of  the  class  as  the  “Ripple  Effect.”When  we 
compare  the  more  and  less  effective  teachers,  we  once  again  see  a 
marked  difference.  The  less  effective  teachers  are  more  inclined  to 
yell,  threaten,  give  detentions  or  fines,  and  embarrass  students.  Most 
of  us  can  remember  those  teachers  as  well  as  specific  instances  of 
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When  pressed  to  provide  specific 

EXAMPLES  OF  WHAT  THE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
TEACHERS  SAID  OR  DID,  PEOPLE  STRUGGLE 
TO  RECALL  THE  INFORMATION.” 


what  the  teacher  said  or  did.  Interestingly,  that  is  usually  not  the  case 
with  the  more  effective  teachers.  With  these  teachers,  we  find  it 
more  difficult  to  remember  specifically  how  they  responded.  The 
first  thought  is  usually  along  the  lines  of  “They  did  not  have  any 
problems”  or  “They  did  not  embarrass  you”  or  “They  talked  to  you 
in  private.”  Unfortunately,  when  pressed  to  provide  specific  exam- 
ples of  what  the  more  effective  teachers  said  or  did,  people  struggle 
to  recall  the  information.  We  need  to  ask  more  probing  questions. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  my  positions  with  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board  was  to  work  with  teachers  who  were  being  docu- 
mented; teachers  who  were  in  danger  of  being  asked  to  leave  this 
board  of  education.  My  other  position  was  to  work  with  a group  of 
about  40  teachers  who  were  exemplary  — they  came  in  teams  to  a 
series  of  workshops  during  the  academic  year  related  to  the  process 
of  teaching.  When  I asked  the  less  effective  teachers  how  they  would 
respond  to  students  who  chose  to  misbehave,  they  provided  me  with 
a list  of  things  they  would  do.  Fascinated  with  their  response,  I then 
went  to  the  group  of  more  effective  teachers  and  asked  them  how 
they  responded  to  those  students. To  my  surprise,  the  answers  were 
the  same.  Both  groups  stated  skills  such  as:  proximity,  “the  look,”  the 
student’s  name,  a cough,  ignore,  a gesture  or  signal,  a pause,  politeness 
or  some  combination  of  the  above.The  difference  surfaced  when  we 
watched  them  select  and  apply  those  skills  in  the  classroom  situation. 
The  more  effective  teachers  were  more  adept  at  selecting  the  right 
response  at  the  right  time  and  applying  it  appropriately.  That  was  not 
as  often  the  case  with  the  less  effective  teachers. 

Think  of  how  the  less  effective  teachers  would  use  proximity  or 
a student’s  name  or  “the  look.”  Compare  that  to  the  more  effective 
teacher.  Now  think  of  the  colour  red  (the  colour  of  emotions). 
When  the  more  effective  teachers  use  proximity,  they  metaphori- 
cally use  a lighter  shade  of  pink  when  “giving  the  look.”  Students 
have  told  us  that  with  the  more  effective  teacher  it  is  more  of  a 
glance  at  first  whereas  the  less  effective  teacher  would  employ  a 
darker  shade  of  red  (perhaps  we  can  call  it  “the  glare”).  The  net 
effect  is  that  not  only  does  the  student  who  was  misbehaving  bond 
against  the  less  effective  teacher,  but  so  do  that  student’s  friends. 
When  you  observe  less  effective  teachers  at  the  start  of  the  school 


year,  it  is  not  unusual  for  most  students  in  the  class  to  have  bonded 
against  them  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  school  — and  they  only 
responded  to  perhaps  seven  or  eight  students.  In  terms  of  a safe 
classroom,  the  less  effective  teacher  communicates  that  you  are  not 
welcome  in  this  classroom. 

In  summing  up  this  first  aspect  of  creating  the  safe  classroom,  we 
sense  that  how  teachers  choose  to  respond  to  students  communi- 
cates whether  or  not  their  classrooms  are  safe.  We  know  that  more 
effective  teachers  understand  that  students  will  misbehave  and 
therefore  are  not  disappointed  when  they  do.  Correspondingly,  over 
time,  the  effective  teacher  also  develops  an  extensive  repertoire  of 
ways  to  encourage  appropriate  behaviour  and  how  to  thoughtfully 
respond  to  students  who  are  choosing  to  behave  inappropriately. 
The  less  effective  teacher  believes  students  should  behave  and  is 
repeatedly  disappointed  when  they  do  not.  My  experience  in 
working  with  these  teachers  is  that  they  want  to  be  effective;  they 
want  to  be  successful;  and,  like  the  students,  they  want  to  survive  in 
the  classroom. 

How  Teachers  Frame  Questions 

As  teachers,  asking  questions  is  one  way  that  we  initiate  thinking, 
facilitate  discussions,  and  check  for  understanding.When  we  start  to 
think  about  all  the  concepts  and  skills  related  to  questioning,  we 
begin  to  sense  the  complexity  involved. 

Let  me  share  an  example  from  this  year.  At  the  end  of  Monday’s 
class  with  my  90  university  students,  I asked  them  to  think  about 
the  differences  between  two  concepts  we  had  been  discussing,  to 
read  an  article,  and  to  be  prepared  to  share  what  they  thought  were 
several  key  ideas  in  that  article.Tuesday  morning  was  the  start  to  our 
unit  on  questioning  skills.  I wanted  them  to  experience  what  it  was 
like  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  teachers’  question-asking. 

We  started  class,  did  a few  business  items,  and  then  I reminded 
them  of  what  they  were  to  consider  for  today’s  class.  I re-stated  the 
previous  day’s  question  and  immediately  selected  one  of  the  stu- 
dents to  respond.  I then  waited  seven  seconds  for  a response.  He 
obviously  did  not  know  the  answer.  He  looked  down.  There  was  a 
thunderous  silence  in  the  class  as  they  “felt”  his  discomfort.  I then 
asked, “Could  someone  help  him  please?”Two  hands  — and  only 
two  — went  up  immediately.  I asked  one  student  to  share.  After  she 
was  finished,  I asked  the  rest  of  the  class  if  they  agreed  with  her; 
another  uncomfortable  time  — you  could  feel  the  tension.  Then  I 
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asked  for  hands  up  regarding  the  key  ideas  in  the  article.  At  first  no 
hands  went  up,  then  a couple,  and  I asked  them  to  share.  As  I 
glanced  around  the  room,  it  was  like  watching  plums  turn  to 
prunes;  magicians  attempting  to  make  themselves  disappear.  Last,  I 
asked  them  to  think  to  themselves  for  about  20  seconds  concerning 
how  they  would  re-sequence  the  items  in  terms  of  importance  to 
them. Then  they  were  invited  to  take  90  seconds  to  share  with  a 
partner  at  which  time  I stated  that  I would  randomly  call  on  several 
groups  to  share  with  the  class. 

Once  the  questioning  was  finished,  I asked  them  to  take  out  a 
piece  of  paper  and  anonymously  write  down  how  each  of  those 
questions  affected  their  thinking  and  emotions.  Only  one  in  90  stu- 
dents stated  that  my  opening  question  to  this  student  was  a good 
starting  point.  The  other  comments  clearly  communicated  it  created 
an  unsafe  environment  (e.g.,put  on  spot,  shrink  away,  panic, “I  could 
be  next,”  afraid  to  make  a mistake,  feel  sick,  result  in  antagonistic 
class,  better  him  than  me,  praying  for  him).  Importantly,  the  ques- 
tion, “Can  someone  help?”  also  created  mostly  negative  responses 
from  students  (e.g.,“I  did  not  like  what  you  were  doing;”  “I  felt 
cold,”  high  anxiety, “did  not  endear  me  to  Barrie”)  The  person  who 
was  asked  the  original  question  stated  it  made  him  feel  embarrassed. 
Importantly,  all  90  students  preferred  the  last  question  that  involved 
time  to  think  and  to  share  before  being  asked  to  respond,  although  a 
few  still  had  a healthy  uncertainty  around  having  to  share  publicly 
and  would  have  liked  more  time  to  share  with  a partner.  Some  of 
their  responses  were:  student  friendly,  not  on  spot,  form  bond,  not 
left  standing  alone,  not  singled  out,  confident,  “he  respects  students,” 
still  a bit  anxious,  90  seconds  somewhat  short. 

Now  if  we  step  back  and  remember  these  are  university  students 
— and  if  they  felt  at  risk,  then  how  do  you  think  our  at-risk  stu- 


dents feel  when  we  ask  questions  without  giving  thought  to  their 
feelings  and  need  for  safety? 

Group  Work 

Most  teachers  at  some  time  during  the  year  put  students  in  small 
groups.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  consider  is  that  co- 
operative learning  involves  group  work;  however,  not  all  group 
work  involves  cooperative  learning.  We  know  that  students  in 
groups  structured  effectively  not  only  learn  more,  but  in  addition 
they  experience  an  increase  in  positive  feelings  towards  themselves 
and  others  (note,  this  is  one  of  the  most  researched  of  all  instruc- 
tional approaches). When  we  are  not  knowledgeable  in  this  area,  we 
unwittingly  put  students  into  groups  when  they  are  not  ready, 
when  they  do  not  have  the  skills  to  work  effectively  in  groups.  We 
have  all  had  students  who  refuse  to  work  in  groups  or  with  other 
students.  What  at-risk  student  would  want  to  work  in  a group 
where  he  would  perhaps  fail  publicly  where  others  might  put  him 
down,  ignore  him,  laugh  at  him?  The  point  to  remember  is  that 
cooperative  learning  is  a complex  instructional  approach  and  repre- 
sents one  of  many  colours  that  can  be  selected  and  integrated  to 
create  authentic,  challenging,  and  safe  learning  environments.  And, 
like  most  complex  things,  it  does  not  come  easily  — few  teachers 
implement  it  effectively,  and  unfortunately,  most  group  work  repre- 
sents one  of  the  least  effective  approaches  to  teaching. 

Classroom  management  skills  and  instructional  strategies  repre- 
sent the  day-to-day  ways  that  teachers  create  safe  classrooms.  I 
believe  that  if  we  develop  a collective  intelligence  around  ideas  such 
as  these  and  those  suggested  in  this  issue  of  Orbit,  then  we  are  more 
likely  to  meet  the  needs  students  have  to  belong  and  to  have  a sense 
of  efficacy  over  fife’s  requests.  Q 
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Violence  has  steadily  increased  in  school  communities  and  has  been 
associated  with  poor  socialization,  poor  school  performance,  mal- 
treatment, and  alienation  (Cole,  1995;  Offord  & Lipman,  1996; 
Canadian  Council  on  Social  Development,  1997). The  phenome- 
non of  violence  has  led  to  advocacy  and  demands  for  coordinated 
prevention  efforts.  In  Ontario,  for  example,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  (1994)  published  policies  and  procedures  for  reporting 
violent  incidents. The  Ministry  also  directed  school  boards  to  devel- 
op violence  prevention  programs  as  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  to 
make  staff,  parents,  and  students  aware  of  their  responsibilities  for 
violence-free  communities. 

Youth  aggression  and  bullying  behaviours  are  among  the  most 
challenging  issues  facing  educators  and  mental  health  professionals. 
As  school-age  children  develop,  they  tend  to  become  more  aware 
and  more  anxious  about  peer  acceptance,  academic  performance, 
and  feehngs  of  competence.  In  this  context,  bullying  can  have  long- 
lasting  effects  on  those  who  are  victimized.  Victims  of  aggression 
tend  to  develop  avoidance  and  fearful  behaviours  and  feel  unsafe. 
This,  in  turn,  tends  to  have  a negative  impact  on  school  adjustment 
and  often  exacerbates  negative  social  interactions  (Batsche  & Knoff, 
1994). 

The  literature  on  safe  schools  has  provided  a useful  framework 
for  supporting  all  students  and  fostering  resiliency  in  those  who  are 
at  risk  for  academic  and  social  problems.  School  effectiveness 
research  emphasizes  the  quality  of  all  students’  school  experience 
and  its  relationship  to  socialization,  self-esteem,  and  academic 
achievement.  Studies  also  indicate  that  the  participation  of  staff, 
parents,  and  students  in  decision  making  tends  to  enhance  safe 
school  effectiveness.  In  addition,  clear  expectations  for  learning  and 
behaviour  and  frequent  monitoring  of  performance  and  conduct 
contribute  to  a positive  school  climate  (Cole,  1995). Table  1 pro- 
vides an  organizational  framework  for  building  safe  schools  and 


effective  prevention  programs. 

To  date,  several  countries  have  adapted  anti-bullying  programs 
modelled  after  the  Norwegian  national  interventions  developed  by 
Olweus  (1987).  Tongitudinal  studies  provide  encouraging  evidence 
that  programs  employed  on  a school-wide  basis  can  be  effective  in 
reducing  levels  of  anti-social  behaviour  and  improving  school  safe- 
ty. When  these  types  of  programs  are  employed  consistently  through 
collaborative  planning,  they  tend  to  change  the  culture  of  schools. 
The  transformation  of  safe  school  communities  includes  prevention 
and  intervention  programs.  Comprehensive  violence  prevention 
programs  focus  on  complementary  initiatives  which  maximize  the 
educational  progress  and  personal  development  of  all  students. 

Also,  early  educational  programs  can  prepare  children  for  dealing 
with  developmental  challenges  and  school  transitions.  A whole- 
school  approach  to  violence  prevention  should  encompass  a range 
of  efforts  through  the  curriculum  and  school-based  activities.  These 
types  of  initiatives  promote  pro-social  skills  which  enhance  the 
safety  of  students.  Popular  examples  include  peer  programs  such  as 
“peer  tutoring,”  conflict  resolution  programs  such  as  “peace-mak- 
ers,” anger  management  and  cooperative  learning  activities 
(Metropohtan  Toronto  School  Board,  1993). 

For  students  who  exhibit  poor  problem-solving  skills,  programs 
can  be  designed  in  consultation  with  school  psychologists.  Direct 
counselling  with  individuals  or  groups  can  reinforce  alternative 
behaviours.  Anger-coping  interventions  and  social  skills  training 
programs  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  when  combined  with  other 
initiatives  such  as  parent  management  training.  Parenting  programs 
tend  to  complement  and  strengthen  direct  interventions  with 
aggressive  children. 

Children  who  are  exposed  to  violence  and  who  exhibit  early 
aggression  are  at  risk  for  anti-social  behaviour  as  they  grow  older.  It 
is  paramount  to  support  early  intervention  programs  since  research 


evidence  indicates  that  success  in  treating  anti-social  adolescents  is 
limited. 

Children  and  youth  who  have  a history  of  repeated  aggression 
require  specialized  supports  and  coordinated  efforts  of  school  and 
treatment  settings. They  were  either  not  identified  earlier  for  inter- 
vention or  failed  to  respond  to  short-term  counselling.  They  tend 
to  exhibit  low  tolerance  for  frustration,  act  more  impulsively, 
underestimate  their  own  aggressiveness  and  often  blame  others  for 
wrongdoing.  At  school,  the  frequency  of  their  conduct  problems 
can  result  in  victimization  of  others  and  at  times  requires  crisis 
intervention.  Anger  control  programs,  including  self-assessment  and 


skills  for  coping  with  emotional  arousal,  are  often  employed  to 
reduce  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  acting  out  behaviours. 

The  safe  school  movement  is  timely  in  light  of  the  risk  factors 
associated  with  aggression  and  victimization.  Rather  than  viewing 
social  misconduct  as  symptoms  of  individual  dysfunction,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  violence  be  assessed  as  a barometer  of  social  stress  affect- 
ing school  communities.  By  adopting  such  a framework,  education- 
al leaders,  mental  health  professionals,  and  families  are  more  likely 
to  support  comprehensive  prevention  initiatives  which  aim  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  effective  schools  for  all  students.  O 


TABLE  1 

An  Organizational  Framework  for  Safe  Schools  and  Prevention  Programs 


Community  Characteristics 
Stable  neighbourhoods 
Steady  employment 

Schools  Characteristics 
Programs  promote  equity  and  diversity 
High  expectations  for  learning 
Coordinated  prevention  programs 

Family  Characteristics 
Family  cohesiveness 
Clear  roles  and  rules 
Shared  power 

Student  Characteristics 
High  self-esteem 

Good  verbal  problem-solving  strategies 
Positive  social  skills 

Intervention  Program  Characteristics 
Interlinked  prevention  services 
Consultation  that  facilitates 
program  planning 
Early  interventions  with  children 
and  families 


Inclusive  community  leadership 
Community  support  systems 


Staff  inservice  and  team  work 
School  grounds  are  clean  and  secure 
Parents  are  partners  in  decision  making 


Open  communication 
Positive  coping  skills 
High  academic  expectations 


Ability  to  cope  with  stress  in 
constructive  ways 

Feeling  supported  in  family  and  school 


School-wide  conflict  resolution  programs 
Proactive  and  reactive  services 
Life  skills  program 
Social  skills  training 


Outreach  services 
Crime  prevention 


Students  feel  safe  and  respected 
Discipline  and  expectations  are  consistent 


Bicultural  supports 
Modelling  of  positive  social  skills 
Home/school  partnership 


Academic  success  and  positive 
perception  of  self 


Anger  control  programs 
Parenting  programs 
Multimodal  treatment 
Evaluation  of  programs 
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xcuies  Approach 


Holly  Lipsett 

former  Superintendent,  Toronto  District 
School  Board 

presently  Safe  Schools  Consultant 

In  the  past  decade,  concern  about  violence  in  Canadian  schools  has 
escalated  rapidly.  This  concern  has  resulted  in  the  unprecedented 
demand  that  schools  improve  their  violence  prevention  strategies 
and  responses  to  violent  school  incidents.  People  responsible  for 
school  safety,  along  with  those  with  the  highest  stakes  in  it  — 
namely,  pupils  and  parents  — have  begun  to  find  more  organized, 
formal  ways  to  address  the  problems  they  face.The  one  key  compo- 
nent is  (and  has  always  been)  pupil  discipline.  In  this  decade  of 
change,  parents,  teachers,  principals,  and  board  and  Ministry  per- 
sonnel have  all  recognized  that  discipline  policy  must  be  clearly 
developed,  defined,  and  supported  in  order  to  safeguard  schools  in 
our  complex  society. 

The  Scarborough  Board  of  Education,  now  subsumed  into  the 
Toronto  District  School  Board,  established  a Safe  Schools 
Committee  in  1989  in  response  to  expressions  of  concern  about 
school  violence.  These  arose  largely  from  principals  and  vice-prin- 
cipals who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  discipline 
of  students.  The  Safe  Schools  Committee  identified  four  broad  areas 
that  would  need  ongoing  attention: 

• student  behaviour  and  discipline 

• personal  and  building’s  security 

• curriculum  initiatives 

• support  services 

The  work  of  creating  new  understandings  of  school  safety, 
of  analyzing  schools’  needs,  and  of  developing  programs  for  anti- 
violence education  began  in  earnest.  The  first  priority  of  the 
Committee  was  revision  of  practices  and  policy  pertaining  to  pupil 
discipline. 

In  December  1993,  the  Board  adopted  a new,  prescriptive  disci- 


pline called  the  “Safe  Schools  Policy  on  Violence  and  Weapons” 
(See  Orbit, Vol.  25,  No.  3,  1994,  pp.  17-19). The  policy  was  highly 
publicized  and  scrutinized  across  Canada,  as  specificity  for  suspen- 
sion, police  contact,  and  recommendation  for  expulsion  was  not  the 
norm  for  Canadian  school  discipline.  It  became  known  as  a “zero 
tolerance”  policy. 

Many  connotations  emerged  in  the  discussion  about  “zero  toler- 
ance.” People  who  were  critical  or  wary  labelled  the  policy  as  harsh 
on  pupils,  too  confining  for  principals  and  vice-principals,  merely  a 
simplistic  measure  for  the  complex  problem  of  youth  violence  and 
incapable  of  addressing  the  causes  of  aggression.  These  criticisms 
came  largely  from  people  outside  the  Scarborough  experience. 

Within  the  Scarborough  community,  support  for  the  policy  is 
exceedingly  high.  Students  appreciate  that  it  sets  clear  limits  for 
them  and  has  resulted  in  what  they  perceive  to  be  a protected 
school  environment.  Its  “no  excuses”  approach  to  aggressive  behav- 
iour delivers  a strong  message  regarding  taking  responsibility  for 
one’s  own  behaviour.  That  message  and  the  contents  of  the  policy 
are  consistently  and  frequently  made  known  to  all  students  and 
their  parents. 

When  their  children  are  victims  of  physical  violence,  parents 
appreciate  that  the  policy  requires  response  and  discipline  of 
offenders.  In  1995,  a Policy  on  Bullying,  Harassment  and 
Discrimination  for  Students  came  into  effect,  complementing  the 
Safe  Schools  Policy.  For  many  parents  who  see  their  children  suffer- 
ing the  common  effects  of  harassment  — social  withdrawal  and  iso- 
lation, absenteeism,  declining  marks  and  motivation,  and  occasional 
engagement  in  aggression  to  retaliate  — this  policy  is  welcomed  as 
taking  a further  stand  against  misbehaviour. 
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Staff  members,  especially  administrators,  appreciate  these  poli- 
cies for  their  deterrent  effects.  Being  required  to  apply  discipline  as 
prescribed  by  policy  lessens  an  administrator’s  discretion  but  offers 
consistent  understanding  of  what  the  Board  expects.  A drawback 
for  some  administrators  may  be  that  they  would  choose  to  modify 
the  consequences  such  as  changing  the  number  of  days  of  suspen- 
sion or  altering  the  requirement  to  make  police  contact.  In  the  early 
months  of  implementation,  such  requests  were  made  of  supervisory 
officials  as  adjustments  of  expectations  occurred.  These  requests 
lessened  as  greater  comfort  was  derived  from  the  policy  and  its 
effectiveness  became  known  through  the  significant  reductions  in 
violent  and  weapons-related  behaviour. 

Another  drawback  revealed  through  early  data  of  the  policy’s 
effect  was  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  verbal  or  minor  physi- 
cal confrontations  by  students  concomitant  with  the  reduction  of 
serious,  assaultive  confrontations.  As  we  noted  this,  a colleague 
sighed  and  told  me, “I  guess  violence  must  abhor  a vacuum.” 


occurring  at  school  or  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  by  arming 
themselves.  By  strongly  opposing  the  carrying  or  use  of  weapons, 
the  Safe  Schools  Policy  has  significantly  reduced  the  use  of  weapons 
to  threaten  or  injure  and  somewhat  reduced  their  possession. 

Constant  monitoring  of  these  changes  enables  us  to  gauge  trends 
in  aggression  such  as  the  rise  of  violent  acts  by  female  students. 
During  this  early  implementation  period,  51  students  have  been 
expelled  from  the  schools  of  Scarborough.  They  are  eligible  to 
apply  to  the  Board’s  Program  For  Expelled  Students.  Forty-seven  of 
the  students  expelled  used  weapons  to  threaten  or  assault.  Nineteen 
expelled  students  were  subsequently  readmitted. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  reported  in  Clear 
Limits  and  Real  Opportunities:  The  Keys  To  Preventing  Youth  Crime  that 
“Young  people  need  clear,  consistent  and  fair  limits;  and  conse- 
quences that  make  sense.”  Fred  Mathews,  an  esteemed  psychologist 
who  has  conducted  considerable  research  into  youth  violence,  told 
me  in  a recent  conversation,  “We  have  erred  in  discipline  by  confus- 


Impact  of  Policy  on  Incidents  Involving  Weapons 

Monthly  Average  of  Incidents  Involving  Weapons  in  169  Schools 


Incident  Category 

Pre-Policy 
Prior  to  Dec.  1/93 
incidents  per  month 

Post- Pol  icy 

December  1993-September  1995 

Post- Pol  icy 

October  1995-December  1997 

incidents  per  month 

% decrease* 

incidents  per  month 

% decrease* 

Possession  of  Weapons 

15 

10.7 

28.7 

11.5 

23.3 

Threatening/ 
Intimidation  with  a 
Weapon 

8 

1.0 

87.5 

0.8 

90.0 

Assault  or  Attempted 
Assault  with  a Weapon 

5 

0.8 

84.0 

0.7 

86.0 

Total  Weapons 
Offences 

28 

12.5 

55.4 

13.0 

53.6 

Student  Enrolment 

77,530 
Dec  1,  1993 

78,234 

Average 

81,104 

Average 

Of  421  students  suspended  for  a first-time  possession  of  a weapon,  only  four  have  been  found  in  possession  of  a weapon  on  a second  occasion. 
*Compared  to  pre-policy  monthly  average. 


With  both  policies  in  effect,  students  commonly  withdraw  from 
challenges  to  fight  or  harass  and  often  intervene  with  their  friends 
issuing  warnings  such  as,  “Don’t  fight.  You  know  you’ll  get  five 
days.”  Specific  discipline  is  required  of  principals  for  pupils  in 
Grades  7 and  up.  A range  of  appropriate  consequences  for  aggres- 
sive behaviour  by  younger  children  leaves  principals  wider 
discretion. 

Support  for  the  policy  is  reinforced  by  data  on  reduction  of  inci- 
dents involving  weapons.  “School  fights  and  bullies  have  always 
been”  is  a remark  frequently  made  in  discussion  of  youth  violence. 
The  alarming  differences  that  young  people  face  today  versus  those 
of  earlier  generations  is  the  specter  of  weapons.  Many  pre-teens  and 
teens  believe  they  may  better  defend  themselves  against  violence 


ing  punishment  with  discipline.  In  leaving  behind  punishment,  we 
have  not  yet  fully  taken  responsibility  for  school  discipline.” 

I believe  firmly  in  accountability  in  the  school  setting  when  that 
accountability  defines  responsibility  for  both  authorities  and  stu- 
dents. Without  preventative  policy  that  is  supported  by  services  and 
special  programs  for  students  enabling  the  reduction  of  their  ten- 
dencies to  use  violence,  one  can  only  speculate  what  the  data  might 
show  in  a more  permissive  learning  environment.  Defining  expect- 
ed behaviour  and  stating  in  advance  the  consequences  for  misbe- 
haviour provides  the  boundaries  that  students  need  and  appreciate. 
There  is  “zero  tolerance”  — certain  discipline  — for  violence. 
Violence  has  been  reduced. The  picture  has  filled  in.  O 
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and  Mental  Health 

Although  there  is  no  specific  evidence  that  the  use  of  drugs,  includ- 
ing alcohol,  causes  violence,  we  are  learning  more  and  more  about 
the  interrelationship  between  the  two. There  is  a link  between  drug 
selling  and  violence  in  the  illegal  market  (Erickson,  1996),  and  there 
also  appears  to  be  a link  between  the  underlying  risk  factors  associ- 
ated with  problematic  drug  use  and  violence.  An  increased  under- 
standing of  the  common  risk  factors,  as  discussed  below,  will  influ- 
ence future  directions  in  developing  and  implementing  prevention 
programs  for  youth. 

Current  Levels  of  Drug  Use  Among  Youth 

The  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  a Division  of  the  recently 
established  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  has  conducted 


a province-wide  survey  of  students  in  Grades  7 through  13  every 
two  years  since  1977.  The  Ontario  Student  Drug  Use  Survey 
(Adlaf,  Ivis,  Smart)  examines  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  by 
students,  as  well  as  their  attitudes  towards  drug  use,  other  social 
behaviours,  and  influences  on  drug  use.  As  the  longest  running  sur- 
vey of  its  kind  in  Canada,  it  also  provides  us  with  an  excellent  view 
of  trends  in  drug  use. 

During  the  1980s,  there  was  an  overall  decline  in  drug  use 
among  youth.  However,  this  decline  came  to  halt  in  the  1990s  and 
drug  use  began  to  rise.  From  1993  to  1995,  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  certain  drugs  was  especially  dramatic  (e.g.,  tobacco  and 
cannabis). This  trend  mirrored  use-patterns  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  To  find  out  more  about  this  increase  in  use,  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  conducted  a qualitative  study  on 
cannabis  use  (Warner  1 996)  as  well  as  key  informant  and  stakehold- 
er surveys  (Stevens  Lavigne,  1997).  Potential  explanations  for  the 
increase  in  drug  use  include: 

• a greater  willingness  among  youth  to  report  drug  use 

• more  hberal  attitudes  toward  drug  use 

• unclear  messages  about  drug  use  being  directed  toward 
young  people 

• decreased  parental  support 

• increase  in  the  prevalence  of  other  social,  economic  and 
psychological  problems  that  may  be  interrelated  with  drug  use 

The  results  of  the  1997  student  survey  indicated  no  further 
increase  in  drug  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  hallucinogens 
among  certain  subgroups  (females,  9th  and  13th  graders).  However, 
the  rates  of  use  of  certain  drugs  remain  high:  27.6%  smoked  ciga- 
rettes in  the  past  year,  24.9%  used  cannabis  in  the  previous  year, 
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59.6%  drank  alcohol,  and  40.5%  of  current 
drinkers  consumed  five  or  more  drinks  on  a sin- 
gle occasion.  Thus,  while  overall  rates  of  drug  use 
may  be  lower  than  rates  of  drug  use  in  the  late 
70s  and  early  80s,  we  are  still  concerned  about 
levels  of  use,  and  in  particular  increasing  rates  of  problem 
use  (such  as  heavy  drinking) . 

Our  stakeholder  survey  also  indicated  concerns  about 
young  people’s  feelings  of  insecurity  about  the  future, 
alienation,  low  self-esteem,  lack  of  purpose  or  goals  among 
youth,  and  violence.  Many  professionals  who  work  with 
youth  have  acknowledged  the  interrelationship  between 
the  different  components  of  a child’s  life  which  may 
impact  on  drug  use  (e.g.,  mental  and  physical  health,  fami- 
ly dynamics,  employment  opportunities,  income  and 
social  supports). 

Links  Between  Drug  Use  and  Other  Behaviours 

Researchers  are  finding  out  more  about  the  connections  between 
drug  use  and  other  behaviours,  such  as  violence.  A literature  review 
conducted  by  Dr.  David  DeWit  of  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  in  1997  highlighted  the  interrelationships  between  a 
variety  of  psychological  and  behavioural  dynamics.  One  of  the  key 
findings  was  that  violence  and  other  anti-social  behaviours,  early  sex- 
ual experiences,  psychological  and  emotional  difficulties,  and  school- 
related  problems  have  risk  factors  in  common  with  substance  abuse. 

Reports  from  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  (1995) 
support  this  theory.  The  strongest  predictors  of  delinquency  in  boys 
are  aggression,  drug  use,  and  stealing.  School  performance  is  the 
best  predictor  of  adult  offending;  poor  school  performance  and 
weak  bonding  to  school  increases  the  probability  of  misbehaviour, 
which  then  may  lead  to  adolescent  delinquency  and  adult  offend- 
ing. Indeed,  other  studies  reported  by  the  Council  have  shown  that 
50%  of  adult  offenders  have  a substance  abuse  problem. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  has  also  delineated  risk 
factors  for  both  criminal  behaviour  and  victimization,  a list  which 
has  alarming  similarities  to  our  fist  of  risk  factors  for  drug  abuse: 

• parental  criminality  or  alcoholism 

• family  conflict,  violence,  parental  neglect 

• poor  parenting  skills,  including  poor  supervision 
and  harsh  discipline 

• poverty,  where  it  leads  to  poor  nutrition,  family 
stress,  physical  and  emotional  abuse 

• poor  school  performance 

• disruptive  or  anti-social  behaviours 

• sensation-seeking;  willingness  to  take  physical  and  social 
risks  for  sake  of  experience 

• lack  of  ability  to  reason,  problem-solve,  or  see 
consequences  of  behaviour 

• lack  of  family,  community  and  social  bonding 


The  drug  prevention  literature  also  emphasizes  risk  factors  such 
as  family  history,  poor  family  functioning  and  parenting  skills,  dis- 
ruptive behaviours,  lack  of  community  and  social  bonding.  There  is 
also  a growing  literature  in  the  area  of  protective  factors,  which 
include  a positive  sense  of  self,  support  from  a caring  individual,  and 
positive  ties  with  community. 

Implications  for  Prevention 

Further  exploration  into  these  risk  and  protective  factors,  and  in 
particular  the  relationship  between  drug  use  and  other  behaviours, 
such  as  violence,  will  provide  practitioners  with  a wealth  of  knowl- 
edge for  program  development.  Rather  than  focussing  on  one  spe- 
cific behaviour,  such  as  drug  use,  prevention  programs  can  be 
designed  to  address  common  risk  factors  and  enhance  protective 
factors. 

One  example  of  a multifaceted  prevention  program  for  Grade  9 
students,  is  the  Opening  Doors  Program  from  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.  This  program  is  aimed  at  students  who  are 
considered  “at  risk”  due  to  a number  of  factors,  such  as  family  fac- 
tors, low  attachment  to  school,  peer  influences,  and  levels  of  drug 
use.  It  is  aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing  a variety  of  problems, 
including  substance  use,  truancy,  violence  and  other  anti-social 
behaviours. 

The  program  consists  of  17  class  sessions,  with  a group  of  10  to 
12  students  and  two  facilitators  — one  from  the  school  and  one 
from  a community  agency.  Sessions  are  focussed  on  developing 
knowledge  of  specific  drugs  and  potential  adverse  consequences, 
communication  skills,  stress  and  anger  management,  social  skills, 
goal  setting  and  goal  attainment  skills,  decision-making  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills,  and  peer  refusal  skills. There  is  also  a parent  com- 
ponent, designed  to  increase  family  communication  and  positive 
parenting  practices. 

The  program  was  evaluated  in  1995-96  by  comparing  nine 
schools  throughout  Ontario  who  delivered  the  program  with  12 
“control”  schools  which  had  not  delivered  the  program.  Students 
were  tested  on  four  separate  occasions:  screening,  pre-test,  post-test 
and  at  a 6 month  follow-up.  Short-term  results  of  the  program  have 
demonstrated  an  improvement  in  students’  attitudes  towards  school, 
which  is  one  of  the  key  predictors  for  future  drug  use,  truancy  and 
violent  behaviour.The  evaluation  of  the  program  also  demonstrated 
positive  changes  in  attitudes  toward  alcohol,  tobacco  and  marijuana 
use,  as  well  as  an  actual  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  alcohol  use  and 
risky  alcohol  use. 

A recent  review  of  effective  drug  prevention  programs  (Paglia  & 
Room,  1998)  provides  useful  messages  for  program  developers  and 
practitioners: 

• Programming  must  be  comprehensive,  reaching  multiple  domains 
of  influence  such  as  family,  school,  peers,  community,  policy-mak- 
ers and  media. 

• Programs  should  be  on-going  from  kindergarten  to  the  final  year 
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of  high  school;  short-term  programs  have  little  or  no  effect. 

• Knowledge  and  skill  development  strategies  must  be  combined. 

• Honest,  factual  information  must  be  presented,  including  both 
the  harms  and  the  benefits  of  drug  use,  with  a focus  on  the 
short-term  effects. 

• Alternative  strategies  should  be  presented  that  will  provide 
similar  benefits. 

• Life  skills  development,  such  as  assertiveness,  decision-making 
and  communication  techniques,  may  also  be  beneficial. 

• Harm  reduction  goals,  as  opposed  to  pure  abstinence  messages 
with  respect  to  drug  use,  should  be  incorporated. 

•Youth  involvement  in  program  development  and 
delivery  is  critical. 

• Most  importantly,  anything  taught  in  the  school  must  be  re- 
inforced in  the  community  by  parents,  media,  and  health  policies. 

• Parents  and  families  play  an  incredibly  strong  role  in  prevention. 

The  Ontario  Student  Drug  Use  Survey  confirmed  that  parental 
monitoring  and  time  spent  with  children  decreased  the  likelihood 
of  drug  use.  There  is  also  growing  evidence  that  harsh  discipline 
practices  increase  the  likelihood  of  future  drug  use  and  violent 
behaviour. 

Despite  the  challenges  of  working  in  schools  — such  as  increas- 
ing demands  on  class  time  and  competing  priorities  of  government, 
educators  and  parents  — schools  remain  an  effective  setting  for 
prevention  initiatives,  in  both  the  drug  prevention  and  violence 
prevention  arena.  Curricula  can  be  designed  to  deliver  appropriate 
messages,  and  enhance  skills.  In  addition,  the  psychosocial  and  phys- 
ical environments  of  the  school  can  have  considerable  impact  on 


drug  use  and  other  anti-social  behaviours.  Along  with  other  coun- 
tries, we  are  just  beginning  to  explore  the  incredible  impact  of 
“school  culture”  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  students.  Recent 
experience  with  a “School  Health  Model”  project,  sponsored  by 
Health  Canada,  confirms  the  importance  of  youth  involvement  in 
planning  and  implementing  health  promoting  activities  in  schools. 
Student  questionaires  were  implemented  at  the  pilot  schools  to 
assess  various  health-related  factors  and  conditions,  which  would 
then  provide  direction  for  future  activities.  Preliminary  data  from 
the  pilot  sites  indicate  that  when  high  risk  students  are  involved  in 
committees  looking  at  student  health,  violence  and  safety  issues  as 
identified  in  the  surveys,  the  students  benefit  and  the  plans  emerg- 
ing from  the  group’s  deliberations  also  benefit. 

Yes,  there  is  hope  that  we  can  prevent  or  at  least  reduce  problem- 
atic drug  use  and  violent  behaviour.  We  need  to  learn  from  both 
our  research  and  practical  experience,  we  need  to  listen  to  youth 
themselves  and  we  need  to  work  together.  0 
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Avoiding 


Colin  Hood 

Ontario  Federation  of  School 
Athletic  Associations  (OFSAA) 


It  has  been  five  years  since  the  highly  reported  incident  of  a coach 
being  hit  by  a chair  during  a high  school  basketball  game.  At  the 
time  of  the  incident,  OFSAA  brought  together  a number  of  people 
including  teachers,  students,  officials,  parents,  and  administrators  to 
examine  issues  and  to  arrive  at  some  possible  solutions  to  youth 
violence  and  its  impact  on  school  sport.  In  this  article,  I report  on 
the  progress  we  have  made. 

Background 

From  a school  sports  perspective,  we  identified  two  areas  of  concern. 
First,  there  are  societal  factors  impacting  on  schools  over  which  we 
have  no  direct  control.  We  have  to  face  the  reality  that  some  people 
have  no  interest  in  sport  outcomes  or  in  school  sport  in  general,  but 
use  it  as  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a “high”  through  causing  a 
disturbance.  Second,  it  is  evident  that  school  sport  is  taking  on  an 
importance  which  goes  far  beyond  what  we  traditionally  ascribe  to 
school  events.  For  a limited  few,  school  sport  has  become  associated 
with  winning  at  all  cost,  scholarship  opportunities,  gambling  on  the 
results,  and  “in  your  face”  attitudes.  But  the  underlying  attitude  is 
more  general.  In  1995,  for  example,  I received  the  results  of  an 
English  class  project  from  an  Ontario  school,  based  on  an  editorial 
that  I published  on  fair  play.  Half  the  essays  supported  the  notion  that 
“nice  guys”  finished  last.  They  further  stated  that  unless  there  was  a 
fight  at  the  game  it  was  not  worth  attending  and  that  the  intimidation 
of  an  opponent  was  not  only  acceptable  but  also  part  of  the  game. 

OFSAA  saw  that  school  sport  programs  were  in  danger  of 
being  eliminated  as  a direct  result  of  violence.  This  would  have  an 
enormous  negative  impact  on  the  quality  of  a student’s  education. 
We  are  aware  that  school  sport  is  an  integral  part  of  a student’s 
education  because  students  who  participate  in  sport: 

• achieve  a higher  grade  point  average 

• stay  in  school  longer 

• miss  fewer  classes 


School  sport  also  affords  students  who  do  not  do  well  academi- 
cally the  opportunity  to  be  successful  in  other  aspects  of  school  life. 
Participation  in  school  activities  is  associated  with  a greater  involve- 
ment in  positive  behaviours,  beneficial  to  society  as  a whole,  and  has 
been  identified  as  the  best  predictor  of  future  success  in  fife. 

Should  school  sport  be  eliminated,  society  would  lose  one  of  the 
key  tools  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  violent  behaviour.  The 
role  of  the  teacher  coach  in  helping  students  to  lead  healthy,  pro- 
ductive lives  through  school  sport  is  a fundamental  part  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country. 

During  the  past  four  years,  schools,  teachers,  boards  of  education, 
and  OFSAA  have  embarked  on  a series  of  workshops  and  seminars 
aimed  at  developing  and  implementing  policies  and  strategies  to 
control  violence  in  school  sports.  We  continue  to  strive  to  teach  stu- 
dents that  we  learn  life  skills  in  school  sport  and  winning  is  not  the 
most  important  thing.  We  communicate  to  administrators  that  vio- 
lence can  occur  and  that  they  are  expected  to  plan  to  minimize  the 
possibilities  of  violence  in  the  school  sport  environment.  Coaches 
are  encouraged  to  follow  educational  principles  in  coaching.  Parents 
and  the  community  are  being  involved  in  helping  school  sport 
achieve  its  objectives.  Above  all,  we  communicate  to  all  those 
involved  in  school  sport  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  behaviours  that 
contribute  to  violent  situations  in  a school  sport  setting. 

Some  Successful  Initiatives: 

Keeping  our  Sports  Environments  Safe 

We  recognized  very  early  that  we  were  not  the  experts  when  it 
came  to  preventing  violence  in  our  schools.  Therefore,  we  sought 
the  cooperation  of  police  and  private  security  firms  in  planning 
OFSAA  events  and  encouraged  schools  to  seek  advice  from  securi- 
ty experts  for  their  local  league  play.  As  an  example,  at  the  1997 
OFSAA  Track  Meet,  OFSAA,  on  the  advice  of  security  experts, 
established  security  measures,  both  at  the  track  and  in  the  local 
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shopping  malls.  Local  transportation  police  were  also  alerted  to 
potential  problems.  The  result  was  a safe  event  with  the  total  sup- 
port of  the  local  community. 

Many  of  our  activities  are  played  at  municipal  facilities.  OFSAA 
and  its  organizers  have  been  pro-active  in  developing  partnerships 
with  facility  managers  and  operators,  making  sure  participants 
understand  that  there  will  be  actions  taken  as  a result  of  any  vio- 
lence. In  Hamilton,  the  municipality  has  established  a zero  tolerance 
policy  whereby  those  causing  disturbances  at  municipal  facilities  are 
banned  from  the  facility. 

Boards  of  education  have  developed  policies  and  have  crisis  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  violence  in  all  aspects  of  school  programs. 
OFSAA  has  encouraged  schools  to  have  their  own  safety  checklist 
for  sport  which  could  be  reviewed  prior  to  each  school  sports  event. 
Policies  were  developed  by  some  school  boards  which  restricted 
attendance  for  certain  activities.  Security  measures  were  adopted 
which  involved  cooperative  ventures  with  police  and  private  securi- 
ty firms.  Supervision  guidelines  and  surveillance  techniques  such  as 
metal  detectors  and  cameras  were  reviewed  and  in  some  cases  imple- 
mented. At  the  1995  OFSAA  Basketball  Championship,  on  the 
advice  of  a security  firm,  we  instituted  a video  camera  at  the  entry 
gate  and  police  were  on  hand  to  advise  organizers  of  known  trou- 
blemakers who  were  present.  At  the  1998  OFSAA  Basketball 
Championship,  searches  at  the  entry  points  were  used. 

Training  in  defusing  potential  violent  situations  and  crisis  plan- 
ning were  also  considered  important  in  the  overall  planning 
process. Teachers  and  coaches  whose  prime  interest  is  working  with 
student  athletes  have  found  some  of  these  precautions  that  have  to 
be  taken  difficult  and  costly.  However,  if  school  sport  was  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  program,  they  recognize  that  every 
step  possible  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sport  environment  is 
kept  safe  and  that  this  involves  working  with  other  partners  who 
can  provide  additional  assistance. 

Fair  Play  Initiatives 

Mitch  Albom  recently  wrote  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  about  the 
death  of  “Grace:”  “He  was  best  known  for  tipping  his  cap  in  the 
baseball  stadium,  or  speaking  humbly  with  reporters. You  saw  him 
respecting  a referee’s  decision  in  tennis,  or  handing  the  ball  to  a 


referee  after  a touchdown. . .He  could  dunk  a basketball  — but  gen- 
tly without  yelling  obscenities... He  knew  how  to  lose.  More 
importantly  he  knew  how  to  win... Grace  disappeared,  no-one 
seems  to  know  when,  but  those  who  loved  him  felt  his  absence  like 
a cold  wind.” 

We  found  that  we  were  experiencing  a cold  wind  in  some  of  our 
school  sport  programs  — a cold  wind  that  could  lead  to  violence. 
In  order  to  re-establish  the  importance  of  fair  play  and  sportsman- 
ship, three  key  initiatives  were  undertaken. 

1.  Establish  Behaviour  Codes 

OFSAA  developed  codes  of  behaviour  for  athletes,  coaches,  and 
spectators.  Athletes  and  coaches  who  attend  OFSAA 
Championships  sign  a statement  indicating  that  they  will  abide  by 
the  published  code  of  behaviour.  At  OFSAA  sanctioned  events,  all 
participants  agree  to  abide  by  OFSAA  rules.  One  of  the  major  con- 
cerns being  expressed  to  OFSAA  was  the  conduct  of  parents  and 
fans  during  games.  At  a recent  OFSAA  Hockey  Championship  a 
fan  who  was  expressing  his  opinions  to  an  official  was  approached 
by  the  convenor.  The  convenor  was  able  to  show  the  individual  the 
printed  code  of  behaviour  and  outline  the  penalty  if  he  persisted. 
The  result  was  an  immediate  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  individual  had  been  permitted  to  act  in  this  manner  in 
other  sport  situations  but  it  was  made  clear  that  school  sport  will 
not  accept  this  type  of  behaviour.  These  codes  of  behaviour  are 
widely  distributed  and  in  the  case  of  the  spectator  code,  a poster  has 
been  distributed  to  every  school  in  Ontario. 

2.  Establish  a Process  and  Penalties  for  Violations 
OFSAA  established  a Board  of  Reference-Sanctions  that  meets 
three  times  a year  to  examine  all  the  code  of  behaviour  violations 
for  all  OFSAA  sanctioned  events.  A key  component  of  the  commit- 
tee’s deliberation  is  to  review  the  actions  undertaken  by  schools 
and  local  athletic  associations  in  response  to  the  code  violations.  As 
an  example,  the  Board  of  Reference-Sanctions  did  not  take  any  fur- 
ther action  when  a student  uttered  a racial  slur  to  an  official  at  an 
OFSAA  Championship  because  of  the  penalties  handed  down  at  a 
lower  level.  The  school  suspended  the  student  and  enrolled  the  stu- 
dent in  a racial  tolerance  program  within  24  hours  of  the  incident. 
Likewise,  the  Board  of  Reference  did  not  take  any  further  action 
when  a student  was  ejected  from  a rugby  game  for  punching 
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another  student.  The  student  was  suspended  for  half  the  season  and 
was  only  allowed  to  participate  when  the  school  was  convinced  that 
the  student  fully  understood  the  severity  of  his  actions.  It  is  clear 
that  schools,  and  OFSAA,  are  prepared  to  take  action,  and  that  the 
actions  they  take  are  based  on  sound  educational  principles  which 
help  educate  students  towards  appropriate  behaviours. 

3.  Educate  and  Promote  the  Importance  of  Fair  Play 
It  is  important  to  communicate  to  everyone  that  one  of  the  basic 
criteria  in  school  sport  is  that  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship. 
OFSAA  has  instituted  a number  of  recognition  programs  that  high- 
light fair  play.  The  Toronto  Raptors  Fair  Play  Award  is  given  to  a 
member  of  every  team  who  participates  at  the  OFSAA  Basketball 
Championships.  NBA  Canada  has  instituted  a Fair  Play  Award 
which  is  given  to  a male  and  female  student,  and  a coach,  at  every 
high  school  in  Ontario.  Also,  at  a number  of  other  OFSAA 
Championships,  fair  play  awards  are  presented  to  individuals. 

We  have  also  encouraged  pre-season  meetings  with  all  stake- 
holders, and  in  particular  parents,  to  ensure  that  everyone  under- 
stands what  their  team  is  hoping  to  accomplish  during  the  season. 
Students  often  tell  of  how  embarrassed  they  are  by  their  parents’ 
comments  during  games.  Parents  must  be  made  aware  of  what  is 
expected  of  them. 

We  have  also  made  a conscious  effort  to  work  with  the  media 
covering  school  events,  asking  them  to  highlight  fair  play  issues  and 
sportsmanship  activities.  We  have  been  pleased  that  those  covering 
school  sport  have  responded  in  a positive  manner. 

Looking  Ahead 

We  still  have  much  to  do.  Clearly  we  have  not  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  all  the  media,  professional  athletes,  and  leagues  that  violent 
behaviour  and  “in  your  face”  attitudes  are  not  acceptable.  Many 
young  athletes  see  these  behaviours  being  rewarded  financially  in 
professional  sport  and  choose  to  emulate  the  actions  of  the  “super- 
stars.”  However,  it  is  also  obvious  that  many  of  the  programs  insti- 
tuted by  other  partners  in  education  are  having  an  impact  on 
reducing  violence  in  school  sport.  Examples  such  as  Crime 
Stoppers  and  conflict  resolution  programs  are  now  common  place 
in  schools  today. 

I have  conducted  many  workshops  with  parents  of  elementary 


students  who  claim  that  some  of  the  ills  that  I have  described  in  this 
article  about  secondary  students  are  prevalent.  The  students  see  the 
professional  athletes  as  their  role  models,  but  without  the  policies 
and  solutions  found  at  the  secondary  level,  they  are  left  unguarded 
against  violence  and  unsportsmanlike  behaviours. 

We  do  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  that  the  number  of  vio- 
lent incidents  are  few,  and  appear  to  be  decreasing  both  in  frequen- 
cy and  severity.  We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  the  best 
behaved  athletes  in  any  sports  system  in  the  country.  However,  we 
must  not  be  complacent.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  a violent  inci- 
dent may  occur  at  one  of  our  school  events  and  when  this  happens, 
all  of  must  ask  ourselves  the  question,  “Did  I do  everything  I could 
to  prevent  it?”At  the  present  time,  I am  convinced  that  there  are  a 
great  many  teachers  involved  in  school  sport  who  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  and  this  is  the  reason  for  our  success,  and  the  reason 
to  be  optimistic  for  the  future.  Cl 
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An  Cmphadid  on  Violence  Prevention 


John  MacLachlan 
Superintendent 
of  Schools 
York  Region 
District  School 
Board 


The  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education  and 
Training’s  document 
Violence  Free  Schools 
Policy  (1994)  instructed 
all  school  boards  to  have  in 
place  by  June  1995  policies 
and  procedures  that  focused  on 
violence-free  schools.  The  York 
Region  District  School  Board 
implemented  its  Safe  Schools 
Policy  in  September  of  1993.  A 
review  of  that  policy  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1998.  The 
review  concluded  that  the  inter- 
vention strategies  of  the  policy  and 
procedure  were  well  established 
and  that  the  emphasis  for  the  next 
five  years  should  be  on  violence 
prevention.  A series  of  recommen- 
dations were  presented  and 
approved  for  implementation  by 
senior  administration. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Safe 
School  Policy  states: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  York  Region 
District  School  Board  that: 


2.  a)  Expulsion  shall  be  recommended  for  any  student  who,  while 

under  Board  supervision  or  while  on  board  property  or  any 
adjacent  property: 

i)  is  found  in  possession  of  a firearm,  prohibited  weapon  or 
a replica  thereof; 

ii)  commits  an  act  of  violence  with  a weapon  of  any  kind; 

iii)  is  found  to  be  selling  drugs. 

b)  Notwithstanding  section  2(a),  where  the  student  is  an  elemen- 
tary student,  a principal  and  supervisory  officer  may  exercise 
their  discretion  not  to  recommend  an  expulsion  hearing  where 
all  the  circumstances  justify  such  an  exercise  of  discretion. 

3.  a)  A suspension  of  20  days  shall  be  enacted  for  a first  occurrence 

and  expulsion  recommended  for  any  further  occurrence  for 
any  student  who,  while  under  Board  supervision  or  while  on 
board  property  or  any  adjacent  property: 

i)  is  found  in  possession  of  drugs; 

ii)  commits  aggravated  assault; 

iii)  is  found  in  possession  of  a knife  not  prescribed  for 
program; 

iv)  commits  an  act  of  extortion; 

v)  commits  a repeated  act  of  intimidation; 

vi)  commits  any  act  endangering  the  lives  of  others. 

b)  Notwithstanding  Section  3(a),  where  the  student  is  an  elemen- 
tary student,  a principal  and  supervisory  officer  may  exercise 
their  discretion  not  to  enact  a 20  day  suspension  where  all  the 
circumstances  justify  such  an  exercise  of  discretion. 

Students,  staff,  parents,  trustees  and  administrators  have  demon- 
strated their  support  of  the  Board  s Safe  Schools  Policy  over  the  past 
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five  years. The  result  has  been  a substantial  decrease  in  “safe  schools” 
incidents.  A Regional  Safe  Schools  Committee  with  wide  staff  and 
community  representation  monitors  the  policy  and  procedure  and 
routinely  recommends  policy  revisions  or  changes  in  emphasis.  A 
sub-committee  of  administrators,  the  Safe  Schools  Resource 
Steering  Committee,  has  been  formed  to  assess  new  and  existing 
resources,  to  champion  violence  prevention  programs  and  to  rec- 
ommend initiatives  and  professional  development  activities. 

The  Safe  Schools  Review  determined  the  focus  to  be  on  pre- 
ventative measures  in  the  next  five  years.  Input  was  gathered  from 
students,  parents,  staff,  and  the  general  public  to  help  set  that  focus. 
The  identified  issues  requiring  additional  attention  and  resources 
are  discussed  below. 

Policy  Awareness 

In  the  first  five  years  of  the  Safe  Schools  Policy,  students  received  a 
pamphlet  outlining  the  policy  and  its  consequences  on  their  first 
day  of  school.Teachers  were  expected  to  explain  the  policy  to  stu- 
dents in  a manner  suitable  to  the  grade  level.  Copies  of  the  policy 
were  sent  home  to  parents,  placed  in  newsletters,  and  included  in 
student  handbooks  and/ or  agendas.  It  became  clear  that  consistency 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  in  a rapidly  growing  board  with 
approximately  80,000  students  and  4,000  teachers. To  help  students 
and  staff  to  be  more  consistent  and  better  understand  the  policy  in 
the  future,  videos  are  being  developed  for  their  use,  outlining  key 
safe  schools  issues,  explaining  terms  such  as  replica,  aggravated 
assault,  weapon,  and  expulsion.  The  consequences  for  violations  of 
the  policy  will  also  be  clearly  stated  in  the  video. 

To  better  reach  the  larger  community  and  to  gather  public  input 
that  will  result  in  a continual  improvement  of  the  Safe  Schools 
Policy,  a web  page  will  be  maintained  with  up  to  date  and  relevant 
information  for  the  public.  Items  such  as  current  initiatives,  new 
resources,  and  successful  programs  will  be  fisted  on  the  Safe  Schools 
web  page  where  comments  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed. 

All  school  administrators  have  increasing  demands  on  their  time. 
Often,  day-to-day  operational  issues  consume  the  time  and  energy 
of  school  administrators  leaving  little  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  current  safe  schools  programs  or  violence  prevention  strate- 
gies. The  Safe  Schools  Resource  Steering  Committee  will  monitor 


current  research  and  initiatives  and  share  new  information  and 
available  resources  through  a semi-annual  memo.  This  committee 
will  also  accept  responsibility  for  the  ongoing  distribution  of  related 
materials  to  all  school  administrators. 

Recommendation  1 That  two  video  presentations  (one  for  pri- 
mary/junior students,  one  for  intermediate/senior  students)  be 
developed  and  presented  to  all  students  annually. 
Recommendation  2 That  a Board  Web  Page  be  established  and 
monitored  for  Safe  Schools  issues. 

Recommendation  3 That  a Safe  Schools  Memo  be  distributed 
to  administrators  each  semester  providing  up  to  date  information 
and  strategies. 

Harassment 

Sexual  harassment  and  racial  harassment  make  the  victim  feel 
uncomfortable,  embarrassed,  and  unsafe.  They  interfere  with  the 
student’s  success  at  school  and  his  or  her  right  to  a nurturing,  safe 
learning  environment.  Individual  Board  policies  exist  to  deal  with 
both  forms  of  harassment.  However,  there  is  a need  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  students,  staff  and  parents  about  all  forms  of  harass- 
ment. When  harassment  occurs,  the  policy  must  clearly  state  what 
action  should  be  taken,  the  options  available  to  the  victim  and  the 
consequences  for  the  perpetrator.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  incidents  and  to  increase  everyone’s  sensitivity  to 
these  issues. 

Recommendation  4 That  a harassment  brochure  be  developed, 
and  distributed  defining  unacceptable  behaviour,  outlining  actions 
to  be  taken  and  then  enforced  as  part  of  the  Safe  Schools  Policy. 

Bullying 

Bullying  continues  to  be  the  most  common  form  of  harassment 
and  the  most  difficult  to  address.  It  is  perceived  by  some  as  “kids 
being  kids”  or  “part  of  growing  up”  rather  than  the  form  of  harass- 
ment that  it  is;  one  that  requires  intervention  and  prevention. 
Bullying  is  referred  to  separately  in  this  article  because  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  students,  parents,  and  staff  must  deal  with  this 
concern. Whether  it  be  a subtle  comment,  a glance,  a physical  threat 
or  attack,  bullying  exists  at  every  grade  level  in  all  schools.  It  robs 
students  of  self  esteem,  confidence,  and  their  ability  to  learn.  The 


extent  to  which  it  is  a problem  in  each  school  is  dependent  on  the 
preventative  programs  in  place  and  the  attitude  and  cooperation  of 
the  staff  and  the  parents.  Many  commercial  programs  have  been 
developed  to  deal  with  bullying  and  related  behaviour  management 
issues. These  focus  on  positive  relationships,  problem  solving,  and 
respect  for  others. The  programs  have  the  greatest  value  when  they 
are  presented  by  trained  staff  and  supported  by  school  and  board 
administrators  with  the  cooperation  of  the  parent  community. 
Guidance  counsellors  in  elementary  schools  have  been  reduced  in 
recent  years  due  to  budget  restraints. Yet,  they  are  often  the  most 
appropriate  teachers  to  present  violence  prevention  curriculum  and 
special  programs.  If  safe  schools  initiatives  are  to  grow  and  address 
such  harassment  concerns  as  bullying,  then  school  wide  programs 
and  trained  staff  needed  to  implement  such  programs  must  be  care- 
fully considered  when  determining  budget  priorities.  Money  and 
effort  “saved”  in  students’  formative  years  may  cost  society  a great 
deal  more  in  later  years. 

Recommendation  5 That  each  elementary  administrator  iden- 
tify a trained  staff  member  responsible  for  implementing  a bully 
prevention  program  throughout  the  school. 

Recommendation  6 That  a series  of  videos  dealing  with 
bullying  and  behaviour  management  techniques  be  developed  for 
teachers  in  presenting  violence  prevention  programs  related  to  the 
specific  issues,  policies  and  needs  of  students  in  York  Region. 
Recommendation  7 That  at  least  one  evening  presentation  for 
parents  and  staff  be  held  in  each  geographical  area  of  the  Board  to 
address  the  topic  of  Bullying  and  Behaviour  Management. 

Video  Surveillance 

Since  1997  theYork  Region  District  School  Board  has  equipped 
each  new  school  with  video  surveillance  cameras  covering  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  building.  Since  the  Board  will  build 
from  three  to  five  new  schools  each  year  over  the  next  ten  years, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  and  revise  the  use  of  video 
surveillance  to  enhance  school  safety.  The  cost  of  installing  video 
surveillance  equipment  is  approximately  $25,000  for  each  elemen- 
tary school  and  $50,000  for  each  secondary  school,  depending  on 
the  size  and  design  of  the  school.  The  Board  is  currently  investigat- 
ing the  installation  of  video  surveillance  systems  in  its  other  existing 
secondary  schools.  The  cost-recovery  time  for  secondary  school 


appears  to  be  from  two  to  five  years  depending  on  the  school’s  his- 
tory and  location.  Statistics  in  the  last  two  years  show  that  vandalism 
and  theft  of  school  property  has  been  reduced  by  about  80%  with 
the  use  of  video  cameras.  The  additional  reduction  of  the  loss  of 
personal  property  of  students  and  staff  certainly  improves  school 
morale  and  increases  parental  support  of  the  school. 

The  video  cameras  fit  well  into  the  safe  school  preventative 
focus.  Visitors  are  made  aware  of  the  video  surveillance.  All  cars 
entering  school  parking  lots  are  recorded  on  tape  with  license  plates 
clearly  defined.  Very  few  parking  lot  incidents  occur.  Everyone 
entering  the  school  is  recorded  as  they  pass  the  entrance  cameras 
and  are  usually  again  taped  in  locker  areas,  halls,  the  cafeteria  and 
gymnasium  areas.  Intimidation  and  assault  incidents  have  decreased 
dramatically  as  have  problems  with  trespassers.  Students  and  staff 
strongly  support  the  ongoing  use  of  these  cameras. 

When  a serious  incident  occurs,  tapes  are  reviewed  and  used  to 
identify  the  perpetrator  and  photos  are  printed  for  the  school,  the 
parents  of  the  perpetrator,  and  for  the  police  to  assist  in  their  investi- 
gation. In  schools  currently  without  video  surveillance,  the  Board 
encourages  the  temporary  installation  of  cameras  in  strategic  areas 
when  a school  is  experiencing  incidents.  Usually  within  two  weeks, 
the  person(s)  instigating  the  problems  are  captured  on  tape,  the  inci- 
dents cease  and  the  temporary  cameras  are  removed.  What  remains  is 
a heightened  awareness  by  school  personnel  of  video  surveillance 
instruments  and  the  preventative  potential  of  such  technology.  As 
another  facet  of  its  preventative  approach,  the  Board  is  completing  a 
ten  year  project  to  install  motion  detectors,  and  alarm  systems  for 
after  hours  security  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Board  administrative  staff  are  currently  working  with  police  offi- 
cers, legal  advisors,  and  community  representatives  to  prepare  a pro- 
cedure controlling  the  future  use  of  video  surveillance  in  all  board 
facilities.  Issues  such  as  the  right  to  privacy,  the  release  of  information 
to  police,  the  public  notification  of  surveillance  and  the  determina- 
tion and  authorization  of  who  should  monitor  the  tapes  must  be 
addressed.  Preventative  technology  is  now  emerging  in  most  Boards 
of  Education  so  there  is  a need  to  establish  fair  and  consistent  proce- 
dures to  achieve  the  best  results.  Currently  in  the  York  Region 
District  School  Board  all  buildings  bear  signs  indicating  that  video 
surveillance  may  be  used  in  the  building. 

Recommendation  8 That  each  new  school  built  be  equipped 
with  a video  surveillance  and  motion 
detector  alarm  system,  and  that  all  exist- 
ing secondary  schools  have  video  surveil- 
lance systems  installed  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Recommendation  9 That  a security 
systems  policy  and  procedure  be  developed 
to  support  the  use  of  all  security  systems  as 
part  of  the  Safe  Schools  Policy. 
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Professional  Development 

All  staff  require  ongoing  professional  development  of  Safe  Schools 
issues.  Administrators  must  be  aware  of  new  trends,  approaches  and 
resources. While  the  new  focus  is  on  prevention,  school  administra- 
tors still  must  have  confidence  in  their  knowledge  and  application 
of  the  intervention  requirements  in  the  Safe  Schools  Policy. 
Teachers  must  be  aware  of  new  initiatives  and  effective  programs 
and  be  knowledgeable  when  discussing  key  issues  with  students  and 
parents.  All  staff  must  know  the  Safe  Schools  Policy,  the  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  their  role  in  supporting  that  policy. 

Preventative  support  documents  that  are  available  for  teachers 
when  working  with  students  will  be  reviewed  annually  by  the  Safe 
Schools  Resource  Steering  Committee.  Workshops  will  be  pre- 
sented for  teachers  on  a regular  basis  to  introduce  new  resource 
materials  and  strategies.  All  board  curriculum  materials  will  incor- 
porate violence  prevention  themes  as  appropriate.  Each  school  will 
be  expected  to  outline  their  plans  for  violence  prevention  programs 
at  each  grade  level  following  the  presentation  of  suggested  materials 
by  the  Steering  Committee. 

Workshops  for  school  administrators  will  emphasize  board-wide 
consistency  and  individual  discretion  when  applying  the  Safe 
Schools  Policy.  Group  discussions  through  case  studies  and  presen- 
tations by  lawyers  and  police  officers  dealing  with  safe  schools  issues 
will  be  an  ongoing  part  of  the  professional  development  initiatives. 
Recommendation  10  That  workshops  for  identified  teachers 
responsible  for  implementing  violence  prevention  programs  be 
developed  and  presented  annually  by  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Services. 

Recommendation  11  That  workshops  for  school  administrators 
be  developed  and  presented  annually  by  the  Steering  Committee 
and  Senior  Administrators. 

School/Policc  Partnerships 

A strong  working  relationship  between  schools  and  the  local  police 
force  is  essential  to  the  success  of  violence  prevention.  Such  a rela- 
tionship builds  strong  communication  links,  models  a positive  safe 
schools  attitude  and  demonstrates  to  students,  staff  and  parents  the 
importance  of  safe  schools  initiatives.  Programs  such  as  Street  Beat 
Cops,  Adopt  a Cop,  and  V.I.P.  programs  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  establish  positive  attitudes  towards  police  officers. 
When  incidents  occur  at  school  there  is  a much  greater  likelihood 


that  cooperation  among  students,  parents,  police  and  staff  will  lead 
to  a more  positive  solution.  It  is  very  important  that  school  boards 
request  police  participation  in  the  schools  and  work  with  the  police 
force  in  convincing  the  community  of  the  preventative  value  of 
such  participation. 

Recommendation  12  That  the  York  Regional  Police  Force  be 
asked  to  strengthen  their  partnership  with  schools  to  support  the 
implementation  of  the  Safe  Schools  violence  prevention  programs. 

School  Council  Involvement 

Most  School  Councils  review  their  school’s  Code  of  Behaviour 
annually.  School  administrators  should  make  discussions  about  the 
Safe  Schools  Policy  and  its  impact  on  their  school  a part  of  these 
annual  reviews.  School  Councils  are  vitally  interested  in  a positive, 
safe  school  environment.  They  want  to  know  about  violence  pre- 
vention programs  and  learn  strategies  to  support  such  programs.  By 
discussing  local  safe  schools  issues  with  the  council  and  asking  for 
suggestions  and  solutions  the  School  Council  will  accept  greater 
ownership  in  these  issues  and  work  as  partners  with  school  staff  to 
promote  safe  schools  initiatives  for  their  school.  During  this  decade 
and  into  the  next  millennium,  the  successful  school  administrator 
must  be  able  to  work  closely  with  the  parent  community  on  key 
issues.  Safe  Schools  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a key  issue. 
Recommendation  13  That  school  administrators  review  the 
Safe  Schools  Policy  annually  with  their  School  Council. 


Summary 

The  York  Region  District  School  Board  has  implemented  an  effec- 
tive Safe  Schools  Policy. The  intervention  stage  of  the  policy  clearly 
identifies  consequences  for  violations  of  the  policy.  The  preventa- 
tive stage  of  the  policy  will  be  the  focus  for  the  Board  over  the  next 
five  years  as  numerous  initiatives  are  implemented. 

The  issue  of  violence  is  prevalent  in  our  society.  Schools  reflect 
society.  Educators  must  deal  with  the  issues,  whether  they  be  bully- 
ing, intimidation  or  weapons.  School  administrators  must  have  pre- 
ventative programs  in  place  and  be  prepared  to  act  decisively  when 
incidents  occur,  confident  that  they  have  the  training  necessary  and 
the  full  support  of  the  Board.  We  have  within  the  York  Region 
District  School  Board  the  expertise,  the  experience,  and  the  pro- 
grams needed  to  deal  with  violence.  Trustees  and  senior  administra- 
tors have  demonstrated  their  support.  School  administrators  must 
continue  to  implement  the  programs 
required  and  apply  the  consequences  pre- 
scribed.Violence  prevention  is  a priority  in 
the  York  Region  District  School  Board. 
Trustees,  staff,  and  parents  will  not  tolerate 
any  invasion  of  the  right  of  students  and 
staff  to  learn  and  work  in  a safe  school 
environment.  EH 
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Youth  violence  has  a prominent 
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Many  proponents  of  the  “get 

tough”  approach  call  for  stricter  school  discipline  pohcies,  changes 
to  the  Young  Offenders  Act,  tougher  sentencing,  as  well  as  many 
other  reforms  designed  to  teach  these  “bad  kids”  a lesson.  We  must 
hold  youth  accountable  for  their  actions,  but  when  we  choose  to 
punish  without  also  teaching  and  healing  the  wounds,  what  kind  of 
children  do  we  create?  Does  punishment  alone  accomphsh  the  goal 
of  changing  troubled  youth  into  responsible  citizens? 


CAPSLE  Program 

Five  years  ago,  the  Community  Alternative  Program  for  Suspended 
Learners  in  Etobicoke  (CAPSLE)  was  created  to  address  the  grow- 
ing number  of  long-term  suspensions  in  our  schools.  From  the 
start,  staff  decided  that  the  program  would  not  be  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment — that  is,  of  long-term  suspension  — but  rather  a new 
beginning,  a chance  to  try  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start  out  in  a 
new  direction.  In  this  voluntary  program,  students  had  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  change  by  agreeing  to  come  for  the  length  of  their 
suspension  (6  to  20  days),  with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  if  they 
needed  further  assistance.  If  our  students  were  going  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  program,  we  also  needed  the  support  of  the  families,  the 
home  school,  and  the  community.  The  students  needed  to  see  that 
they  were  not  alone,  that  there  was  a caring,  supportive  community 
of  individuals  available  to  support  them  in  the  changes  they  were 
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making.We  needed  to  build  com- 
munities of  hope  for  each  of  our 
learners. 

Academic  Component 

The  academic  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram includes  remedial  assistance, 
numeracy  and  literacy  upgrading, 
special  education  support  as  well 
as  close  cooperation  between 
CAPSLE  staff  and  the  classroom 
teachers  so  that  our  students  can 
continue  with  course  work  and 
credits  while  away  from  their 
school.  CAPSLE  staff  also  write  reports  on  each  student  that  assist 
schools  with  program  modifications.  These  recommendations  are 
meant  to  assist  the  students  in  staying  on  their  positive  track  once 
leaving  the  program. 

Life  Skills 

This  part  of  the  program  focuses  intensively  on  anger  management, 
conflict  resolution,  problem  solving,  and  creative  thinking  skills. 
Through  small  and  large  group  learning  activities  our  students 
explore  communication  skills,  behavioural  strategies,  and  a variety  of 
other  techniques  geared  towards  allowing  them  to  make  better 
choices  about  their  behaviour.  We  focus  on  peer  pressure,  bullying 
issues,  race  relations  and  other  topics  that  may  have  resulted  in  the 
suspension.  Students  learn  that  they  are  capable  of  making  positive 
choices  on  how  to  conduct  themselves,  and  as  their  self  esteem  grows 
they  begin  to  have  a vested  interest  in  changing  their  reputation. 
Community  Ties 

Parents,  teachers,  administrators,  as  well  as  many  community  organi- 
zations and  agencies  are  there  to  encourage  and  support  the  positive 
changes  being  made.  As  a community  alternative  program,  CAPSLE 
has  developed  strong  ties  with  a wide  variety  of  community  agen- 
cies, services,  and  supports.  These  include  community  service  orga- 
nizations such  as  Rotary  as  well  as  business  partnerships  like 
NORTEL. The  Toronto  Police  have  made  a strong  commitment  to 


the  program  by  supplying  officers 
on  a weekly  basis  who  work  with 
the  staff  in  a supportive  role. 

Setting 

By  exploring  learning  styles  inven- 
tories, career  readiness  skills  and 
aptitudes,  students  begin  to  strive 
for  some  long-term  goals  which 
support  the  need  to  stay  in  school. 
Once  they  have  some  personal  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  remain  in 
school,  they  are  more  likely  to  buy 
into  an  academic  program. 

Self-Esteem 

After-school  programs  such  as  “Classy  Clowns”allow  our  students 
to  build  self-esteem  and  leadership  potential  by  participating  in 
an  eight-week  training  program  in  which  they  become  professional 
clowns.  The  Classy  Clowns  program  is  a motivational  learning 
activity  designed  to  improve  self-esteem  and  attitudes  towards 
school,  attendance,  grades,  and  behaviour.  It  provides  an  unconven- 
tional approach  to  help  students  catch  the  “joy  of  learning.” 
The  program  also  allows  our  clown  graduates  to  participate  in 
community  service  activities  in  which  they  can  give  back  to  their 
neighbourhoods. 

Restorative  Measures 

CAPSLE  uses  a family  group  conferencing  model  to  help  our  stu- 
dents learn  about  the  impact  of  their  crime.  This  unique  service 
provides  a vehicle  which  enables  offenders,  victims,  and  school 
communities  to  come  together  and  process  the  offense  and  the 
impact  it  has  had  on  all  of  its  victims.  Together,  the  participants 
work  towards  repairing  the  harm  that  has  been  done. 

Besides  helping  to  restore  order  and  repair  harm  in  the  commu- 
nity, Restorative  Measures  provides  a means  for  facilitating  change 
in  individuals.  Frequently  other  issues  come  to  the  surface  during 
conferences  and  this  allows  for  referral  to  services  for  related  prob- 
lems such  as  anger  management,  chemical  dependency,  or  abuse 
counselling. 

Some  of  the  goals  of  this  model  are: 
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• to  maintain  a safe  learning 
environment  in  our  schools 

• to  provide  community  based 
alternatives  to  the  court  system 

• to  offer  the  victim  and  the 
offender  support  and  resolution 

• to  help  keep  youth  connected  to 
their  schools 

• to  address  the  root  causes  of 
violence  and  to  repair  the  harm 

• to  reduce  the  financial, 
emotional  and  quality  of  fife 
costs  of  crime 

Students  who  have  participated 
in  these  community  conferences 

have  learned  that  they  can  be  held  meaningfully  accountable  for  their 
behaviour,  that  they  can  find  positive  ways  to  repair  the  harm,  and  that 
they  can  be  re-integrated  into  their  school  ready  to  make  a fresh  start. 

CAPSLE  offers  a “window  of  opportunity”  for  those  learners 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  changes.  In  this  light,  a suspen- 
sion becomes  an  opportunity  to  learn  new  strategies  for  success. 
Yes,  we  need  to  “teach  these  bad  kids  a lesson.”We  need  to  teach 
them  many  lessons  in  order  that  they  may  become  responsible,  con- 
tributing members  of  their  community.  As  a society,  we  can  use  a 
piece  of  chalk  to  truly  educate  our  youth  or  we  can  use  that  piece 
of  chalk  to  draw  the  outlines  of  the  bodies  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
choice  is  ours. 

CAPSLE  Case  Study 

Mark  was  referred  to  the  CAPSLE  program  after  being  involved  in 
a fight  at  his  school.  He  received  a 20-day  suspension  and  volun- 
teered to  attend  the  program.  Mark’s  Ontario  School  Record  indi- 
cated that  he  had  not  earned  a true  passing  grade  since  Grade  4.  At 
the  time  of  the  suspension  he  was  in  Grade  10  classes.  On  Mark’s 
first  morning  in  the  program,  he  sat  quietly  observing  the  morning 
routine  of  hot  chocolate  and  problem  solving  activities.  At  9:00  a.m. 
the  students  and  staff  all  gather  around  the  kitchen  table  to  share 
stories  and  get  to  know  one  another.  The  morning  routine  centres 
around  problem  solving,  creative  thinking  games,  and  cooperative 
learning  activities.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  a nonthreatening  environ- 
ment in  which  our  students  will  feel  safe  enough  to 
begin  to  take  some  risks.  We  want  them  to  explore 
their  own  problem  solving  capabilities  and  connect 
these  strategies  to  school  success  and  their  anger  man- 
agement style.  On  this  particular  morning  Mark  did 
not  join  in  any  of  the  conversations  but  after  observing 
one  of  our  more  difficult  problem  solving  activities  he 
found  the  solution  almost  immediately.  We  gave  him 
the  next  puzzle  and  he  was  successful.  This  pattern 
continued  throughout  the  morning.  I was  puzzled  as 


to  how  a student  could  think  so 
divergently,  be  so  aware  of  detail, 
pick  up  patterns  and  find  solutions 
and  yet  he  had  not  passed  for  five 
years. The  O.S.R.  gave  no  other  clues 
to  Mark’s  capabilities  and  I decided 
to  phone  his  previous  elementary 
school  in  a different  board  to  see  if 
they  could  shed  some  light  on  this. 

The  staff  could  only  tell  me  that 
Mark  was  a pretty  nonverbal  kid 
with  some  musical  talent.  After  I had 
worked  with  Mark  for  a few  days  on 
his  academic  subjects  I phoned  his 
mother  and  made  an  appointment  to 

talk  with  her  about  the  possibility  of  having  an  educational  assess- 
ment done.  She  was  very  concerned  that  the  school  board,  having 
already  labelled  her  child  a behaviour  problem,  was  now  going  to 
focus  on  his  lack  of  academic  ability.  She  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
assessment  only  because  she  felt  that  her  son  was  “smarter  than  they 
gave  him  credit  for.” 

The  assessment  results  indicated  a boy  with  well  above  average 
intelligence  with  a learning  disability  in  the  areas  of  written  and 
expressive  language.  Mark’s  comment  was  “the  ideas  in  my  head 
don’t  sound  as  good  when  I try  to  say  them  or  write  them  so  I just 
keep  them  to  myself.” 

Mark  participated  very  positively  in  the  conflict  resolution  and 
anger  management  sections  of  the  program.  He  needed  to  learn 
how  to  express  concerns  without  resorting  to  negative  behaviour  in 
order  to  be  taken  seriously.  Upon  return  to  school  he  was  placed  in 
a special  education  classroom  and  he  received  the  necessary  support 
and  was  able  to  pass  his  courses  by  the  end  of  the  semester.  Mark 
had  some  real  leadership  potential  and  he  was  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  use  these  skills  in  the  school.  As  well,  because  of  improved 
grades  he  was  allowed  to  play  on  the  school’s  football  team.  Mark 
finished  the  following  year  on  the  honour  roll. 

Mark  came  to  CAPSLE  in  1995.  Every  semester  since  that  time 
his  Mom  has  called  me  to  give  an  update  on  his  achievements.  A 
very  proud  mother  called  me  this  week  to  announce  that  her  son 
had  graduated  from  high  school  and  had  been  accepted  into  college. 
I asked  Mark  what  career  path  he  had  chosen.  He  laughed  and  said: 
“I  want  to  help  troubled  kids. Who  better  than  me,  eh  Miss?”  B 
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YOUTH 


Police  and  Educators  Working  Together 


Constable 
Carl  Wagar 
Kingston  Police 


In  December  1996,  I had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a satellite 
teleconference  at  St.  Lawrence 
College  in  Kingston.  One  of  the 
presentations  was  on  an  initia- 
tive from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
— the  Truancy  Abatement  and 
Burglary  Suppression  program. 
TABS  quite  simply  highlighted 
how  a particular  community  ral- 
lied to  deal  with  youth  on  the 
street  who  should  have  been  in 
school,  and  in  the  process 
reduced  both  the  problems  of 
truancy  and  crime. 

When  TABS  was  initiat- 
ed, the  police  had  no 
authority  to  detain 
youth  who  should 
have  been  in  school.  The  com- 
munity petitioned  the  state  for 
“pilot”  legislation  to  allow  the 


police  to  detain  truant  youth  and  deliver  them  to  an  attendance 
centre.  The  state  came  through  with  the  legislation  and  the  com- 
munity came  through  with  the  impact.  Daytime  break-and-enters 
dropped  the  first  year  by  33%.  The  overall  crime  rate  dropped  by 
18%  and  reductions  in  most  other  areas  of  crime  were  documented. 
Taking  a hard  line  with  these  youth  — by  detaining  them  - but  not 
pushing  them  into  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  by  giving  them 
access  to  counsellors  and  education  at  an  attendance  centre,  obvi- 
ously had  a positive  effect.  We  can’t  always  be  dictated  by  numbers, 
but  we  can’t  afford  to  overlook  these. The  state  ofWisconsin  didn’t, 
and  has  since  mandated  the  program. 

Discussions  concerning  the  adoption  of  this  program  in 
the  Kingston  region  began  in  early  1997.  Agencies,  includ- 
ing representatives  from  the  pohce,  probation,  children’s 
services,  recreation,  and  education,  began  discussing 
possibilities  in  early  1998  and  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  the  “Youth  Access  Program.”The  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  of  Greater  Kingston  was  also 
approached,  as  a facility  to  house  the 
“attendance  centre”  was  required. 

The  Link  Between  Truancy  and  Police  Involvement 

The  Kingston  Police  began  by  initiating  a comparison 
between  truant  youth  and  their  likelihood  of  becoming 
involved  with  the  pohce.  Police  checked  records  for  the 
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1996-1997  school  year,  Monday  to  Friday  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  Statistics  were  compiled  involving  these 
youth.  At  the  same  time,  the  boards  of  education  checked  their 
records.  A chronically  truant  student  was  defined,  for  simplicity,  as 
having  missed  20  or  more  school  days  during  a school  year.  In 
three  out  of  five  Kingston  high  schools,  there  were  160  chronical- 
ly truant  students  (the  total  population  of  Kingston  is  about 
65, 000). This  same  group  of  160  students  had  480  negative  police 
contacts,  including  arrests  or  warnings. The  overlap,  in  our  minds, 
was  overwhelming,  especially  for  youth  under  the  age  of  16. 

The  Kingston  Program 

While  we  await  authority  from  the  city  to  detain  youth,  we  are 
continuing  to  work  on  the  design  of  the  Youth  Access  Program 
with  our  “core”  agencies.  We  are  not  at  the  stage  where  all  the  agen- 
cies have  been  able  to  commit  staff,  although  interest  in  supporting 
the  program  has  been  significant.  The  Youth  Access  Program  will 
compliment  the  traditional  and  alternative  programs  currently 
offered  in  Kingston  to  assist  youth  in  need.  Those  with  extreme 
needs  are  involved  with  many  organizations  and 
agencies  at  the  same  time,  including  children’s  aid, 
police,  probation,  education,  youth  diversion,  and  so  on 
— the  core  agencies  working  on  the  Youth  Access 
Program.  Currently,  coordination  of  existing  services  is 
extremely  difficult  and  costly  and  this  reduces  the  potential  for 
successful  intervention.  All  of  these  agencies  require  a “user-friend- 
ly” process. The  Youth  Access  Program  will  not  come  under  the  man- 
date of  any  one  particular  organization,  and  will  take  a truly  collabo- 
rative approach  to  providing  services  to  youth.  The  intention  is  to 
form  a Board  of  Directors,  or  some  sort  of  governing  body,  to  ensure 
clear  decisions  are  available. 


An  Alternative  Referral  Process 

Our  intention  is  that  anyone  will  be  able  to  contact  the 
Youth  Access  Program  to  get  help,  whether  it  be  a police 
officer,  parent,  teacher,  social  worker,  or  the  youth  him/her- 
self. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  process,  involving  the 
courts  and  judicial  system,  is  only  in  the  conceptual  stage  at 
this  point,  although  if  approved  it  would  mean  that  the 
courts  and  the  police  could  directly  access  this  program 
without  having  to  utilize  the  court  process.  Referrals  can 
occur  by  someone  picking  up  the  phone  and  calling  for 
help  or  by  attending  the  facility.  The  facility  will  be  open 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  1 1:00  p.m. 

The  following  are  likely  candidates  for 
the  program: 

•Youth  identified  by  the  courts 
and  the  police 

•Youth  under  16  and  habitually 
absent  from  school 
•Youth  under  16  with  extremely 
violent  and  disruptive  behaviours 
•Youth  16  and  over  who  cannot  function  in 
school  and  consequently  have  dropped  out 
•Youth  19  and  under  who  request  some  sort 
of  help  or  assistance 
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Kingston  believes 

THIS  MODEL  OF 
SERVICE  DELIVERY 
WILL  HAVE  AN  IMPACT 
ON  OUR  YOUTH,  STAND 
OUT  AS  A FORM  OF 
CRIME  PREVENTION 
AND  BECOME  A MODEL 
FOR  USE  BY  OTHER 
COMMUNITIES  WITH 
SIMILAR  INTERESTS.” 


This  initiative  has  come  about  because  the  Kingston  community 
has  taken  ownership  of  some  of  the  difficult  and  complex  issues  fac- 
ing youth  today.  From  a community  development  standpoint,  the 
City  has  played  an  important  role.  Staff  have  been  assigned  to  work 
with  agency  personnel  to  try  and  make  this  possibility  a reality. 
Kingston  beheves  this  model  of  service  delivery  will  have  an  impact 
on  our  youth,  stand  out  as  a form  of  crime  prevention,  and  become 
a model  for  other  communities. 

Youth  Access  Program  Testimonials 

“I  am  assigned  to  patrol  a downtown  zone.  I interact  with  youth  in 
several  different  situations  and  generally  I have  positive  encounters. 
The  most  disturbing  encounters  with  youth  are  in  “flop  houses” 
scattered  throughout  my  zone  (A). Teen  youth  rent  a house  or  room 
and  several  homeless  youth  will  live  or  “flop”  there  for  one  or  sever- 
al nights.  The  youth  are  constantly  on  the  move  — have  no  fixed 
address.  Most  houses  are  littered  with  used  syringes  and  alcohol 
bottles  on  the  floor. The  youth  are  drug  and  alcohol  dependent  and 
use  crime  or  welfare  as  income.” 

~P.C.  Harbec  (Patrol  Officer,  Kingston  Police) 

“There  is  published  research  that  demonstrates  that  truancy  and 
the  lack  of  parental  supervision  is  directly  related  to  more  serious 
conduct  problems  and  delinquency.  As  a social  worker  working  in 


the  school  system,  I have  become  aware  that  truancy  is  a significant 
indication  that  problems  exist  at  home.  It  is  an  indicator  that  often 
comes  too  late.  Truancy  is  a multifaceted  problem  that  requires  the 
involvement  of  the  community.  We  need  to  explore  methods  of 
identifying  children  at  risk  of  truancy.  We  should  also  explore  col- 
laborative strategies  for  dealing  with  first-time  truants  and  time- 
limited  programs  for  persistent  truants.” 

~Raphaela  Fliesher  (Children  s Aid  Society  Worker 
and  School  Social  Worker) 

“My  son  needs  a school  program  that  would  help  him  learn  to 
read.  It  needs  to  be  a program  that  does  not  change  from  year  to 
year  or  agency  to  agency.  Many  agencies  have  tried  to  work  with 
my  son  but  it  seems  like  my  son  fell  through  the  cracks... he  didn’t 
fit  their  rules  and  regulations.  My  son  is  14  and  still  cannot  read  or 
count  past  14.”  ~Sandra  Snyder  (Parent) 

“As  a school  attendance  counselor,  I have  seen 
many  students  who  are  unable  to  achieve  academ- 
ic and  personal  success  in  a traditional  school 
environment.  These  young  people  feel 
rejected,  humiliated,  and  feel  a sense  of 
failure  leading  to  poor  self- 
esteem, depression,  aggressive 
behaviour  and  conflict  with  the  law.  I 
believe  these  students  have  a desire  to  get 
an  education,  but  have  an  unwillingness  to  do 
that  in  a school.  We  need  to  look  at  where  they 
are,  and  meet  their  academic,  social,  physical  and  psy- 
chological needs.” 

~Miriam  Adams  (School  Attendance  Counselor)  13 
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Board  policy  mandates  suspension 
and  police  contact  for  certain 
behaviours.  Some  behaviours 
such  as  assault,  possession  of 
weapons,  or  prolonged  harass- 
ment are  likely  to  result  in  the 
laying  of  criminal  charges  against 
offenders.  Other  examples  of  unsatisfactory  student  behaviour 
may  be  less  serious  such  as  locker  theft,  spreading  of  rumours,  or 
use  of  slurs.  These  less  serious  behaviours  are  readily  addressed  by 
peer  mediation  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  more  serious  ones  may 
also  be  suitable  for  a peer  mediation  approach. 

Mediation  allows  parties  to  work  with  trained  peer  mediators, 
each  party  explaining  the  basis  of  the  dispute  and  seeking  resolu- 
tion. When  offenders  agree  to  participate  in  mediation,  their  sus- 
pensions can  be  modified  in  terms  of  length,  may  be  served  at 
school,  or  may  be  waived.  The  laying  of  some  criminal  charges  may 
be  stayed  pending  the  result  of  mediation. 

Peer  mediation  is  a diversion  strategy  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  but  modified  for  application  in  a school  set- 
ting. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  school-based  peer  mediation 
manages  disputes  that  would  not  take  a pupil  on  a journey  through 
the  enforcement  and  court  systems.When  a school  administrator  or 
the  peer  mediation  coordinator  deems  mediation  to  be  a viable 


option  for  responding  to  conflict, 
parties  must  agree  to  engage  in  the 
mediation  process;  mediation  must 
always  be  agreed  to  by  the  offend- 
ers and  victims,  and  in  more  serious 
cases,  others  in  agreement  may 
include  the  students’  parents,  police 
who  are  consulted,  and  eventually  in  most  serious 
cases,  the  local  crown  attorney. 

Establishment  of  a Peer  Mediation 
Pilot  Program 

The  Scarborough  Board  of  Education’s  pilot  peer 
mediation  program  was  voluntarily  established  in 
1995,'  and  led  by  a vice-principal  at  Albert  Campbell 
Collegiate  Institute,  a multicultural  school  with  a popula- 
tion of  2,200  students.  Numerous  student  leadership  groups 
such  as  the  Student  Administrative  Council,  the  Athletic 
Council,  peer  tutors,  Seniors  on  Starting,  and  Students  in 
Action  already  existed  in  the  school.  These  groups  actively 
endorsed  the  need  for  students  to  cooperate  and  collaborate  with 
each  other  to  maintain  a safe  school.  In  addition,  at  that  time,  an 
in-school  suspension  program  was  operating.Therefore  it  was  a log- 
ical extension  of  existing  school  initiatives  for  students  to  train  and 
act  as  peer  mediators  of  disputes. 


Donna  Benson 
Vice-Principal 
Toronto  District 
School  Board 


Holly  Lipsett 
Safe  Schools 
Consultant 
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It  was  critical  to  begin  by  gaining  the 
commitment  of  the  principal  and  vice-prin- 
cipals for  the  project.  Following  that,  the  priori- 
ty  was  finding  staff  members  who  would  make  a 
long-term  commitment  to  their  own  mediation 
training  and  the  leadership  of  a team  of  students, 
potential  staff  advisors  needed  to  be  respected  by  stu- 
dents and  experienced  in  dealing  with  student  conflict. The 
advisors  were  chosen  based  upon  their  credibility  with  stu- 
dents and  experience  in  areas  such  as  special  education,  guid- 
ance, the  in-school  suspension  program,  peer  tutoring,  and 
co-curricular  activities. 

Realizing  that  the  absence  of  staff  knowledge  and  support  for  a 
new  program  could  result  in  its  failure,  our  next  priority  was  to 
outline  the  program  for  department  heads  and  then  the  full  staff. 
There  was  firm  approval  and  commitment  at  the  Board  level 
because  the  peer  mediation  initiative  was  a complement  to  the 
Board’s  discipline  policy  and  violence  free  schools  initiatives.  In 
1995,  Board  funding  for  implementation  was  provided  when  the 
anticipated  government  grant  funding  was  not  available. 

To  provide  a frame  of  reference,  the  staffleadership  team  of  vice- 
principal and  three  teachers  visited  two  schools  which  had  estab- 
lished peer  mediation  programs.  Subsequently  the  team  developed 
Icriteria  for  choosing  the  mediators  and  a selection  process  was 
designed.  Both  staff  and  students  nominated  potential  mediators; 
then  the  team  selected  successful  candidates  by  assessing  students’ 
written  resumes  and  conducting  interviews.  Because  the  peer 
mediation  program  is  based  upon  a train-the-trainer  concept,  an 
' important  criterion  was  that  the  applicant  have  two  to  three  more 


years  of  high  school  and  thereby  help  maintain  a continuum  of 
trained  mediators  from  year  to  year.  Parents  of  applicants  received 
information  about  the  program  and  gave  permission  before  their 
children  were  interviewed.  When  24  students  had  been  selected 
from  a list  of  over  150,  parental  permission  was  again  requested  for 
students  to  be  trained.  A lawyer  specializing  in  mediation  facilita- 
tion was  contracted  to  train  the  school  team.  As  the  team  decided 
upon  the  process  it  would  use  and  the  responsibilities  of  all  persons 
involved  in  mediation,  it  developed  forms  for  use  in  the  mediation 
process  and  record  keeping. 

Once  the  training  was  completed,  the  certified  peer  mediators 
made  presentations  to  administration,  staff,  students,  and  the 
School  Advisory  Council.  They  made  announcements  on  the 
school’s  public  address  system  and  posted  flyers  advertising  their 
program.  A supportive  staff  member  wrote  articles  for  both  the 
school  and  Board  newsletters  to  describe  the  program. 

Peer  mediation  as  an  alternative  measure  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  police  and  crown  attorneys.  An  officer  assigned  to 
community  policing  at  Campbell  Collegiate  was  significantly 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  school  project.  To  satisfy 
legal  requirements  of  a diversion  program,  a written  proto- 
col was  outlined  for  the  Board,  school,  police  and  the  local 
criminal  justice  system.  This  involved  meetings  with  pro- 
ject leaders,  the  police,  and  the  chief  crown  attorney. 

When  the  protocol  was  approved  by  all  parties,  the  vice- 
principal, superintendent  and  representative  of  Justice 
For  Children  and  Youth  briefed  community  liaison 
police  officers  about  the  peer  mediation  program  and 
their  role  in  its  application. 


How  Mediation  Works 

Referral  requests  for  peers  to  mediate  conflict  stem  from  two  main 
sources  as  a result  of  a concern  about  violence  or  an  incident  of 
violence.  One  source  is  from  staff  as  a result  of  a discipline  referral 
or  an  incident.  The  other  is  through  concerned  students  who  want 
intervention  on  behalf  of  friends.  A request  is  made  through  the 
staff  coordinator  who  assesses  details  and  assigns  appropriate  media- 
tors. The  students  in  conflict  are  contacted,  the  process  is  reviewed 
with  them,  and  if  they  agree  to  participate  in  mediation,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  mediation  to  begin.  Depending  upon  the 
extent  of  conflict,  one  to  several  sessions  may  occur.  If  there  is  reso- 
lution, an  agreement  is  written  up  and  the  participants  sign  it. These 
agreements  are  then  monitored  by  a referring  teacher  or  the  medi- 
ation coordinator.  A school  administrator  monitors  when  the  medi- 
ation is  a diversion  measure  according  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. At  any  time  during  mediation  when  the  process  is  not  suc- 
ceeding, it  can  be  discontinued  and  the  school’s  routine  practices 
for  discipline  are  undertaken. 

Expanding  the  Program 

The  Campbell  Collegiate  pilot  program  was  proving  successful  in 
its  formative  stage  when  the  opportunity  arose  in  1997  to  expand 
the  program.  The  schools  of  Scarborough  are  organized  into  “fami- 
lies” of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  application  to  the 
Ontario  Sohcitor  General  for  grant  funding  outhned  a peer  media- 
tion model  that  would  allow  schools  to  collaborate  by  families  or 
special  programs.  The  goals  of  this  model  included  having  schools 
train  together,  secondary  students  mediating  at  the  elementary 
level,  a train-the-trainer  model  developed,  and  students  in  a 
community  becoming  familiar  with  a peer  mediation  cul- 
ture that  would  be  present  in  both  their  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  An  expansion  of  the  program  to  10 
schools  was  approved  and  funded  for  the  school  year 
1997/98.  The  Board  agreed  to  cover  necessary 
costs  beyond  the  grant  amount.  Training  for  stu- 
dents and  staff  in  the  10  schools  was  provided 
by  community  facilitators  who  were  inter- 
viewed and  approved. 


Assessment  and  Reflection 

Evaluation  of  the  success  of  a peer  mediation  program 
must  consider  the  satisfaction  levels  of  participants,  ben- 
efits for  students,  and  data  about  mediated  incidents.  As 
we  are  in  early  implementation,  we  are  currently  devel- 
oping such  data.  Confidentiality  within  the  mediation 
process  is  an  important  principle,  so  we  asked  for  no  writ- 
ten reflections  from  students  who  engaged  in  mediation, 
only  from  mediators.  Ten  Grade  7 mediators  at  one  school 
all  expressed  positive  feelings  about  beginning  their  roles  as 
mediators.  However,  in  answering  “What  concerns  do  you 
still  have?”  they  admitted  nervousness  with  remarks  includ- 
ing: “My  concerns  are  whether  both  people  are  hard  bargain- 
ers.” “I  may  make  a mistake  while  mediating”  and  “What 
should  I do  if  they  don’t  come  to  an  agreement?” 

Secondary  students  are  readily  more  confident  in  the  role. 

One  wrote:  “Being  a peer  mediator  for  the  past  two  years  has 
given  me  the  much  appreciated  opportunity  to  volunteer  my 
time  in  order  to  help  those  in  conflict  resolve  their  problems. 
The  experience  has  also  allowed  me  to  further  develop  my  inter- 
personal, communication,  and  leadership  skills.  Therefore  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  peer  mediation  program  benefits  all  those  who 
take  part  in  it,  both  the  mediators  and  the  students  in  conflict.” 
Another  student  wrote:  “The  most  recent  mediation  I have  done 
concerned  a male  and  female  student  who  were  making  obscene 
remarks  to  one  another  on  a daily  basis.  Their  growing  hostility 
towards  one  another  in  the  classroom  caused  their  teacher  to 
request  they  be  mediated  before  the  situation  grew  worse.  The 
mediation  of  these  two  students  was  carried  out  successfully  by 
myself  and  a fellow  mediator  with  the  two  students  reaching  and 
signing  an  agreement  that  they  would  end  their  hostility  toward 
one  another.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  had  these  two  students  not  been 
mediated,  the  situation  between  them  may  have  grown  worse  and 
could’ve  possibly  led  to  a suspension  from  school. 

In  another  secondary  school  with  many  specialized  programs 
and  a higher  number  of  incidents  of  student  conflict  resulting 
in  suspension  and  police  contact  than  the  Board-wide  norm, 
the  peer  mediation  staff  leader  states  after  only  four  months  of 


implementation:  “Our  mediation 
program  has  been  a huge  success. 

Since  being  trained  in  conflict  manage- 
ment techniques  in  semester  one,  the  stu- 
dent mediators  have  successfully  helped  more 
than  25  students  resolve  conflicts.  The  conflicts 
tend  to  be  the  “He  said/she  said”  gossip  variety,  but 
our  mediators  have  also  handled  cases  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  threats  of  physical  violence.” 

The  staff  leader  noted  that  positive  results  had  been 
noted  by  three  main  groups: 

• students  who  report  that  talking  to  peers  makes 
communication  easier  and  therefore  resolution  to 
the  problem  more  attainable 

• vice-principals  who  appreciate  that  conflicts  are  dealt 
with  without  leading  to  suspension 

• community  liaison  police  who  are  pleased  that  potential 
assaults  are  resolved  peacefully  out  of  court 

Violence  Prevention 

The  peer  mediation  program  provides  support  for  the  discipline 
component  of  our  safe  schools  initiatives.  Preventing  violence  and 
effectively  intervening  with  students  whose  behaviour  is  aggressive, 
demeaning,  or  anti-social  has  been  a personal  goal  in  our  work. 
Active  listening  and  accurate  empathy  enables  offenders  to  recog- 
nize the  impact  of  their  acts,  often  make  appropriate  restitution, 
avoid  the  entrenchment  that  can  result  from  a punitive  approach, 
and  develop  a greater  likelihood  to  recognize  and  embrace  the 
community  standard  of  behaviour  contained  in  a school’s  code  of 
behaviour. 

When  an  offender  avoids  the  criminal  justice  system,  there  are 
significant  cost  savings  to  the  community,  and  courts  are  freed  for 
more  serious  cases  to  be  undertaken.  Ideally,  peer  mediation  would 
exist  in  all  schools  but  there  are  issues  of  costs  and  resources  to  be 
considered.  Because  of  the  advantages  to  students  and  schools  and 
the  wider  community,  we  believe  that  these  costs  should  not  be 
borne  solely  by  a school  system  but  shared  and  supported  on  an 
ongoing  basis  by  several  levels  of  government.  Funding  by  founda- 
tions supportive  of  youth  development  is  a possibility,  especially  in 


respect  to  beginning  a program. 

There  is  much  promise  for  schools  in  adopting  peer  mediation 
as  a safe  school  strategy  that  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  a 
peaceable  school.  In  one  school  that  was  part  of  our  1997/98 
expansion,  staff  and  students  have  mobilized  to  eliminate  the  vio- 
lence in  their  school.  Out  of  the  immediate  success  of  peer  media- 
tion came  the  greater  awareness  of  the  extent  of  violence  in  the 
school,  especially  psychological  violence,  and  an  alarming  level  of 
“female  violence.”  A whole  school  initiative  has  begun  with  a five 
year  plan  being  established  by  an  anti-violence  committee  of  stu- 
dents and  staff.  In  this  school,  a number  of  initiatives  had  started  and 
then  fizzled  out  such  as  its  School  Watch  program.  Now  that  an 
interdependence  of  goals  is  developing  for  the  approaches  or  initia- 
tives to  address  student  violence,  many  of  these  initiatives  will  be 
restored  at  students’  request.  The  peer  mediation  program  was  a 
springboard  to  renewed  activity  for  school  safety  and  for  authentic, 
energetic  student  involvement  and  peer  mediators  taking  on  signif- 
icant leadership.  Much  of  the  emphasis  on  a student’s  right  to  be 
safe  will  be  directed  at  Grade  9 students  for  whom  the  transition  to 
a new  setting  is  unsettling,  even  threatening,  in  its  potential  for  their 
victimization. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  efforts  of  so  many  people  have  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  these  programs.  Certainly  peer 
mediation  is  more  influential  in  some  schools  than  others  and  some 
schools  have  greater  “growing  pains”  than  others.  Nevertheless,  we 
can  confidently  recommend  the  peer  mediation  strategy  as  being 
one  with  tremendous  potential  to  assist  students  with  their  social 
difficulties  and  to  create  a climate  of  support  and  intervention  for 
a school,  fil 

Note 

1.  We  were  assisted  in  our  mediation  design  and  early  implementation  by  a 
Canadian  foundation,  Justice  for  Children  and  Youth.  This  Toronto-based 
legal  clinic  provides  resources,  including  legal  representation,  to  children  and 
youth  under  the  age  of  18.  While  protecting  rights  and  representing  young 
persons  is  the  primary  role  of  this  foundation,  its  mandate  includes  outreach 
to  schools  and  school  boards.  Foundation  representatives  advised  us  regard- 
ing the  program’s  development,  legalities,  and  issues  of  ethics. 
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Linda  White, 

Ajax  Advertiser 

“Good  old-fashioned  games  help  reduce  fights  on  the  school 
playground.” 

While  students  at  Dr.  Roberta  Bondar  Public  School  have 
always  enjoyed  recess,  the  playground  has  become  an  even  greater 
favourite  in  the  past  weeks. 

“Before,  fights  were  starting  out  of  nowhere,”  admits  Yashpal 
Sirgool,  1 1.  “You’d  be  playing  football  or  soccer  and  people  would 
argue  over  things  like  goals.  Most  of  us  haven’t  gotten  into  trouble 
in  a long  time,”  he  reports. 

And  where  many  students  once  hung  around  in  groups,  you’re 
now  more  likely  to  find  them  playing  “good  old-fashioned  games,” 
reports  principal  Tom  Collins. 

The  change  is  the  result  of  an  initiative  called  More  Peaceful 
Playgrounds,  which  offers  instruction  to  teachers  and  student  in 
time-honoured  games  that  can  be  played  with  small  groups. 

Its  goal  is  to  make  the  playground  a more  peaceful  place  to  learn 
and  socialize. 

“I  know  it’s  working,”  says  Grades  6 and  7 teacher  Brad 
Livingston.  “Before,  a lot  of  students  would  find  themselves  in  the 
office  after  recess  because  of  any  of  a number  of  conflicts,  from 
pushing  and  shoving  to  taking  something  that  belonged  to  some- 
one else.” 

Students  learned  many  of  the  new  activities  in  gym  class.  “After 
that,  they  made  up  their  own  rules,”  notes  Mr.  Livingston,  who 
remembers  the  days  when  activities  such  as  Jumpsie,  Dolly  Dutch 
and  Pom  Pullaway  were  the  norm. 


“Something  happened  in  the  1980s,”  he  believes.  “Physical  con- 
tact became  a no-no  and  we  saw  a hands-off  policy  emerge.” 

And  while  full  contact  games  like  Red  Rover  remain  prohibit- 
ed, Mr.  Livingston  is  pleased  with  the  physical  activity  involved  in 
the  games  students  have  embraced  since  the  program  was  intro- 
duced last  month. 

“Their  muscles  are  working  but  they  don’t  come  back  to  class 
overexerted  or  sweating.” 

Most  importantly,  it’s  winning  rave  reviews  from  students.  “Even 
when  the  field’s  wet,  we  can  still  play  games,”  says  Christine 
Rupraine,  12.  “We  only  need  a ball  and  chalk.” 

Swetha  Gupta,  11,  is  pleased  because  “everyone  gets  a turn”  in 
many  of  the  games. 

While  Adrian  Parsons,  12,  appreciates  the  games  which  “take 
good  eye  coordination,”  Justin  Sinclair,  13,  likes  them  because 
“there  are  no  ball  hogs  like  in  soccer  and  basketball.” 

The  program  was  developed  by  retired  physical  education 
teacher  and  consultant  Ken  Runstedler.  He  has  introduced  the  pro- 
gram to  numerous  school  boards  throughout  the  province. 

The  More  Peaceful  Playground  teaches  teachers  and  students 
time-honoured  games  that  they  can  play  and  share  with  individuals 
and  small  groups,  making  the  playground  a more  peaceful  place  to 
learn  and  socialize. 

Orbit  gratefully  acknowledges  permission  to  reprint  this  article  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Ajax  Advertiser.  Special  thanks  to  Linda 
White,  Staff  Reporter.  Q 

mm 

More  Peaceful  Playground 

A Workshop  for  Teachers,  Parents,  and  Parent  Councils 
Learning  to  be  "pro-active" 

For  more  information,  please  phone  Ken  Runstedler  (519)  733-4604 
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A Research  and 
Development 

ent 


A Collaborative  Project  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training,  the  Toronto  District  School  Board, 

and  Education  Wife  Assault 

VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  TRAINING  PACKAGES 


These  training  packages  are  being  developed 
in  response  to  the  needs  identified  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  for  materials  that 
will  assist  elementary  teachers  (K-Grade  6)  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  students’  development 
of  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  area  of  violence 
prevention.  The  intended  outcomes  are  also 
designed  to  support  the  Violence  Against  Women 
and  the  Violence  Free  Schools  Initiatives. 

The  design  and  development  of  the  packages  is  being 
led  by  Paula  Bourne  of  the  Centre  for  Women’s 
Studies  in  Education  of  OISE/UT  in  partnership  with 
Myra  Novogrodsky  of  the  Equity  Studies  Centre  of 
the  Toronto  District  School  Board  (Toronto  Division) 
and  Marsha  Sfeir  of  Education  Wife  Assault. 

Each  component  area  includes  a background 
information  piece,  a workshop  containing 
professional  development  activities  and  strategies, 
and  an  annotated  listing  of  print  and  audio-visual 
resources.  Each  workshop  runs  for  2 to  2 1/2  hours. 


An  Advisory  Group  of  teachers  and  educational  personnel  from  across  Ontario  is 
assisting  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  all  materials.  Pilot  testing  is  scheduled  for 
January  and  February  and  publication  of  the  packages  is  expected  for  May-June  1999. 

For  more  information,  contact  Paula  Bourne  (416)  923-6641,  ext.2368. 


The  packages  will  consist 

of  ten  component  areas: 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Sexism  and  Other  Forms 
of  Discrimination 

3.  Sexual  Harassment 

4.  Male  Children  and  the 
Cycle  of  Violence 

5.  Media  Violence 

6.  Physical  and  Verbal 
Abuse  of  Children 

7.  Sexual  Abuse  of  the 
Young 

8.  Child  Witnessing  of 
Physical  and  Sexual 
Abuse 

9.  Conflict  Resolution 
10.  Creating  Safe  Schools 


“Adventure 

Program 

Reconnecting  Youth  to  School  and  Community 


“Amy  had  never  taken  this  kind  of  a risk  before,  especially 
without  the  support  of  drugs  or  alcohol.  Amy  was  walking 
on  a cable  30  feet  in  the  area,  hanging  on  to  a dangling  rope. 
Her  legs  were  shaking,  she  was  crying  and  very  scared,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  elated  that  she  had  gone  up  and  was  about 
to  ring  the  bell  at  the  top.  Five  days  of  trust  building,  prob- 
lem solving,  and  risk  taking  had  brought  Amy  to  this  stage. 
Most  importantly,  the  two  girls  from  her  school  who  were 
belaying  her  had  provided  the  necessary  motivation  and  sup- 
port for  her  to  try. 

“At  the  end  of  the  week  Amy  made  plans  to  go  back  to 
school  on  a regular  basis  and  to  complete  a school  project 
with  the  group  of  girls  she  came  up  with.” 

The  Youth  Adventure  Program  is  a five  day  adventure 
based  program  followed  by  a school  or  community  service 
learning  project.  The  program  is  directed  to  youth  14-17 
years  of  age  who  are  having  difficulties  coping  in  the  home 
or  school  setting,  and  are  considered  at  risk  of  needing  the 
services  of  the  correctional  or  mental  health  systems. 
Through  challenges  and  group  work,  the  program  helps 
individuals  recognize  their  strengths  and  find  a place  in  the 
school  setting  or  community. 

While  many  adventure  and  wilderness  based  programs 
have  limited  success  with  respect  to  their  long-term  impact 
and  transfer  of  learning,  the  Youth  Adventure  Program  has 
helped  many  young  people  stay  in  school  and  stay  involved 
from  start  to  finish. 


Jim  McH ardy 
Kinark  Outdoor  Centre 

The  key  factors  for  its  success  are: 

• a strength  based  approach 

• the  inclusion  of  a local  mentor 

• the  modification  of  the  program  to  meet  the  participant’s  needs 

• school/ community  post-program  component. 

Also  important  is  the  recognition  that  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  troubled  youth.  With  few  exceptions,  the  capacity  of 
support  programs  to  provide  for  measurable  change  in  self  image 
diminishes  dramatically  with  the  degree  and  length  of  involvement 
with  the  mental  health  and  correctional  systems. 

An  initial  screening  process,  clear  expectations,  and  a gradual 
transfer  of  ownership  to  the  participants  has  enabled  the  model  to 
focus  on  fostering  competency  rather  than  accenting  dysfunction. 

The  basic  separator  after  environmental  factors  is  whether  or  not 
participants  believe  they  can  improve  in  their  abilities. The  primary 
goal  is  to  challenge  individuals  to  develop  a new  view  of  themselves 
and  their  relationships  to  school  and  community.  Other  goals 
include  initiating  an  alternative  support  network,  preventing  youth 
from  dropping  out  of  school,  and  fostering  positive  linkages  with 
the  local  community. 

START  UP 

A local  teacher  or  leader  and  an  Adventure  Program  staff  member 
screen  and  carefully  select  a group  of  youth  who  will  benefit  from 
this  type  of  program  and  will  be  committed  to  seeing  it  through. 
Each  participant  needs  to  understand  both  their  importance  in  the 
group  and  their  responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  A forming 
and  planning  meeting  takes  place  one  week  prior  to  the  Outdoor 
Centre  visit.  A 
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“Activities  helpthe  group  members  to 

WORK  EFFECTIVELY  WITH  THE  STRENGTHS  AND 
WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THEIR  GROUP.” 


OUTDOOR  CENTRE 

Participants  are  engaged  both  as  individuals  and  as  a group  in  a five 

day  customised  visit  to  the  Kinark  Outdoor  Centre.  The  program 

experience  at  the  Outdoor  Centre  is  based  on  an  “Adventure 

Program  Activity  Sequence”: 

• Ice  Breaker —Acquaintance  games. 

• De-Inhibitizer  - Activities  which  encourage  participants  to  take 
some  risks  and  increase  their  commitment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
a cooperative  environment. 

•Trust  — Activities  which  give  individuals  opportunities  to  establish 
a sense  of  belonging  within  the  group  and  to  affirm  emotional 
safety  levels. 

• Communication  - Activities  which  encourage  group  members  to 
develop  their  ability  to  convey  thoughts  and  feelings  effectively 
and  positively. 

• Group  Problem  Solving  — Activities  which  present  opportunities 
for  participants  to  develop  effective  problem  solving  skills,  and  to 
recognize  and  capitalize  on  individual  strengths.  Participants 
experience  a range  of  problem  solving  approaches  that  encourage 
creative  thinking,  proper  planning,  and  awareness. 

• Personal  Challenge  — Activities  which  provide  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  set  personal  goals.  These  activities  promote  the 
development  of  self  confidence  and  greater  feelings  of  self  worth. 
Individual  challenges  and  effort  are  supported  by  active  group 
participation  through  spotting  and  encouragement. 

• Community  - Identification  and  planning  of  activities  and  projects 
to  take  place  after  the  program  so  that  learning  and  growth  can  be 
transferred. 


COMMUNITY  PROJECT 

Social  Responsibility  activities  pro- 
vide participants  with  a task  or 
activity  within  their  community. 

The  activities  are  used  to  build  upon 
and  utilize  previous  group  develop- 
ment and  growth.  Activities  help  the 
group  members  to  work  effectively 
with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  individuals  in  their  group.  The 
activities  also  support  the  develop- 
ment of  a broader  awareness  of 
social  responsibility  with  respect  to 
family,  school  and  peers.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  these  activities  take  place  in 
the  context  of  a school  or  commu- 
nity recreation  setting,  and  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
group  or  individuals  to  continue 
participation. 

A Community  Project  has  been  used  a number  of  times  in  this 
program  model  as  a valuable  tool  for  reinforcing  the  gains  of  an 
adventure  experience,  developing  a support  network  for  partici- 
pants, and  for  helping  individuals  view  school  and  community 
positively.  BFl 

For  information,  phone  1-800-805-8252. 
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Safe  Schools  and  the  law 


mini&tratcrs 


Q’a  & A’s  with  Robert  Keel 


Robert  Keel, 
B.  A. , LL.B. , 
Keel  Cottrelle 
Toronto  & Mississauga, 
New  York  & Chicago 


Q What  should  school  administrators 
understand  about  the  law  as  it  pertains  to 
disruptive  students? 

A In  dealing  with  disruptive  students,  administra- 
tors should  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  balancing  the 
rights  of  the  student  with  the  obligation  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline  in  the  school.  Reference  should  be  made  to  section  23  of 
the  Education  Act,  which  deals  with  suspensions  and  expulsions,  as 
well  as  sections  264  and  265,  which  impose  on  teachers  and  princi- 
pals the  duty  to  maintain  order  and  discipline.  School  administra- 
tors might  wish  to  note  that,  while  the  Education  Act  imposes  this 
obligation,  the  courts  have  referred  to  these  provisions  as  providing 
a wide  range  of  authority  within  the  school.  These  specific  provi- 
sions have  been  referred  to  by  the  courts  as  enabling  what  is 
referred  to  as  restricting  privileges.  Where  a school  administrator 
removes  busing  privileges  or  “suspends”  a student  from  extra- 
curricular activities,  this  is  actually  restricting  privileges  pursuant  to 
the  general  powers  under  sections  264  and  265. 

In  addition,  school  administrators  should  have  a general  working 
knowledge  of  the  implications  of  the  Young  Offenders  Act  in  order 
to  understand  the  interplay  between  the  Education  Act  and  the 
work  of  the  police  under  the  Young  Offenders  Act. 

Decisions  made  in  ignorance  can  sometimes  breach  due  process 
and  generate  complaints  from  a parent  and  possibly  even  legal 
action. 

Q Under  what  circumstances  do  principals  have  the  right 
to  check  lockers  and  personal  belongings  of  students? 

A In  general,  courts  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
very  supportive  of  school  administrators  undertaking  searches. 
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One  very  important  caveat  to  this  general  support  is  that 
school  administrators  should  not  be  undertaking  body 
searches  which  require  physical  contact.  Such  contact  is 
fraught  with  legal  difficulties  and  a school  administrator 
should  avoid  such  situations.  If  circumstances  arise  where 
an  administrator  believes  that  it  is  important  to  conduct  the 
body  search,  the  police  should  be  contacted  and  encouraged 
to  obtain  an  appropriate  search  warrant. 

With  this  very  important  exception,  other  rights  of  search  and 
seizure  are  generally  supported  by  the  courts.  In  particular,  the 
courts  have  consistently  supported  the  right  to  search  lockers.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  lockers  belong  to  the  school.  As  a result,  the 
school  has  the  right  to  re-enter  the  locker  on  “reasonable  suspi- 
cion.”The  concept  of“reasonable  suspicion”  includes  both  individ- 
ual suspicion  and  general  suspicion.  For  example,  if  an  administrator 
receives  information  that  a student  has  a prohibited  object  in  a 
locker,  this  appears  to  constitute  sufficient  reasonable  suspicion  to 
enter  the  locker.  Similarly,  if  there  is  a “general”  suspicion  that  a stu- 
dent is  hiding  something  in  a locker,  but  the  individual  student  can- 
not be  identified,  provided  the  information  is  relatively  reliable,  the 
courts  have  even  supported  general  locker  searches. 


In  one  case,  a judge  commented  that  an 
administrator  should  consider  three  important 
questions: 

1.  Is  the  search  justified? 

2.  Is  the  search  not  excessively  intrusive? 

3.  Does  the  search  require  prior  police 
authorization? 

As  noted,  a search  is  justified  where  there  is 
reasonable  suspicion.  A search  of  a locker  is  not 
excessively  intrusive  given  the  parameters 
established  by  the  courts. The  comment  about 
prior  police  authorization  is  more  difficult. 

In  general,  if  the  information  received  by  a 
school  administrator  indicates  a serious  crimi- 
nal offence,  such  as  significant  drugs  or 
weapons,  the  police  should  be  contacted  and 
any  search  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
police.  This  might  include  a search  warrant. 

It  is  very  important  for  schools  to  keep  in 
mind  that  lockers  should  not  be  rented  to 
students.  If  lockers  are  rented  to  students,  the 
student  has  a more  significant  privacy  right,  and 
the  ability  or  right  of  an  administrator  to  search 
the  locker  may  be  more  restricted. 

Searching  personal  belongings 
raises  other  more  significant 
issues.  As  noted,  body  searches 
should  not  be  undertaken. 
However,  circumstances  can 
arise  where  something  may  be 
contained  in  a backpack,  purse, 
or  coat  pocket. The  administrator 
should  not  assume  that  they  have  a 
clear  right  to  search  such  items.  The  best 
procedure  is  to  request  that  the  student  open  the  bag  for  a search  or 
empty  her/his  pockets.  This  type  of  search  was  confirmed  by  both 
the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeal. 
However,  neither  court  authorized  the  next  step,  which  would  be 
to  proceed  with  a personal  search. 

If  a student  refuses  to  allow  the  search  or  refuses  to  empty  the 
pocket,  the  administrator  has  a number  of  options.  The  first  option 
is  to  indicate  to  the  student  that  the  student  can  be  disciplined  for 
refusing  to  cooperate.  A second  option  would  be  to  call  the  police 
and  ask  the  police  to  obtain  a search  warrant.  A third  and  comple- 
mentary option  is  to  detain  the  student  until  the  police  arrive. This 
detention  has  also  been  affirmed  by  the  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia 
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Courts  of  Appeal. 

One  caveat  is  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeal  deci- 
sion will  proceed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  will 
deal  with  these  issues. 

The  comments  noted  above  with  respect  to  bags  and  pock- 
ets relate  primarily  to  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  school. 
Administrators  have  the  right  to  impose  a condition  on  entry  to 
any  extra-curricular  activity  that  students  allow  searches  of 
backpacks,  purses  or  bags.  The  reason  for  this  policy  is  to  pre- 
vent weapons,  drugs  or  alcohol.  Since  students  do  not  have  a 
right  to  attend  an  extra-curricular  activity  in  the  same  way  as 
the  student  has  a right  to  attend  school,  these  restrictions  are 
reasonable  and  enforceable. 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  or  vice-principal  is  not 
acting  as  an  agent  of  the  law  in  undertaking  an  investigation  relating 
to  discipline.  However,  if  the  principal  or  vice-principal  contact  the 
police  and  are  given  specific  instructions  on  steps  to  be  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  police,  then  the  courts  would  consider 
the  principal  or  vice-principal  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  police  for  the  purpose  of  such  inves- 
tigation. In  such  circumstances,  the  principal  or  vice- 
principal would  clearly  be  required  to  provide  the  appro- 
priate warning  before  interviewing  the  student. 

Q What  impact  does  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  have  on  the  right  of  teachers  to 
exclude  students  whom  they  feel  are  disruptive  and 
dangerous? 

A The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  actually 
raises  significant  issues  which  have  not  been 
definitively  dealt  with  by  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  or  the 
courts. 

PartV  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  deals 
with  the  “right  to  refuse  or  to 
stop  work  where  health  or 
safety  is  in  danger.”  PartV  con- 
tains a very  complex  framework  for 
what  is  referred  to  as  work  refusal. 

The  issue  arises  in  view  of  a number 
of  recent  cases  which  have 
defined  “hazard”  to 
include  “hazards  cre- 
ated by  people.”This 
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All  in  all,  administrators  have  a wide  range  of  authority  in  deal- 
ing with  such  issues.  Nevertheless,  administrators  must  continue  to 
be  sensitive  to  privacy  rights  of  students.  Again,  we  see  the  necessity 
of  balancing  the  right  of  the  student  with  the  authority  and  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  order  and  discipline. 

Q Can  you  comment  on  the  role  and  responsibilities  of 
principals  and  vice-principals  acting  as  “agents  of  the  law”? 

A This  issue  arises  primarily  under  the  Young  Offenders  Act.  The 
issue  relates  to  a confession  by  a student  to  a “person  in  authority.” 
In  such  circumstances,  unless  a warning  is  given,  the  “confession”  is 
not  admissible  in  the  Young  Offenders  Act  proceedings. 

The  entire  issue  of  a “person  in  authority”  has  been  relaxed  con- 
siderably since  the  earlier  cases  dealing  with  this  provision.  At  the 
current  time,  based  on  current  interpretations,  a principal  or  vice- 
principal or  other  school  administrator  would  not  likely  be  consid- 
ered a “person  in  authority”  when  undertaking  an  investigation 
prior  to  any  contact  with  the  police. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  issue  arises  only  in  Young 
Offenders  Act  matters  and  does  not  apply  to  education  matters.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  administrator  to  provide  the 
warning  in  dealing  with  discipline  matters,  and  the  administrator 
can  proceed  with  appropriate  discipline  based  on  the  “confession.” 
The  issue  that  arises  is  whether  or  not  the  “confession”  can  be 
introduced  in  evidence  at  aYoung  Offenders  Act  proceeding.  In  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  the  police  may  be  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  a charge  if  there  is  a concern  that  the  provisions  of  the  Young 
Offenders  Act  have  not  been  complied  with. 

In  the  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  Courts  of  Appeal,  in  the  cases 
referred  to  above  dealing  with  search  and  seizure,  the  courts  spent 
considerable  time  dealing  with  the  concept  of  the  principal  or  vice- 
principal as  an  agent  of  the  law.  In  both  cases,  the  Courts  of  Appeal 
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could  include  a disruptive  customer  or  sexual  harassment  by  a 
co-worker. 

The  issue  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  education  sec- 
tor, including  whether  it  applies  to  violent  students  or  spe- 
cial education  students  who  act  out  and  may  cause 
injury.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  issue  which  needs  to  be 
considered  by  educators. 

The  application  of  work  refusal  is  complicated  by 
the  Act  itself.  Section  3 of  the  Act  indicates  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
teachers.  However,  Ontario  Regulation  857  provides  that  the  Act 
does  apply  to  teachers  except  a teacher  cannot  refuse  to  work 
where  “life,  health  or  safety  of  a pupil  is  in  imminent  jeopardy.” 

It  is  questionable  whether  a regulation  can  override  the  specific 
section  of  the  Act.  Nevertheless,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the 
regulation  does  apply,  a teacher  is  given  the  right  to  refuse  unsafe 
work  except  where  the  life,  health  or  safety  of  a pupil  is  in 
imminent  jeopardy.  Further,  the  Act  clearly  applies 
to  educational  assistants  or  other  workers  in 
the  school. 

As  a result,  an  administrator  could  be 
faced  with  a work  refusal  situation. 

One  problem  which  arises  is  whether 
a school  administrator  would  even  recog- 
nize that  a work  refusal  is  taking  place.  If  a 
teacher  or  educational  assistant  approaches 
the  principal  and  indicates  that  they  “could 
not”  work  with  a violent  student,  query  whether 
this  constitutes  a work  refusal.  Certainly,  if  the  teacher 
or  educational  assistant  approaches  the  principal  and  refuses 
to  work  with  the  student,  this  would  clearly  be  a work  refusal. 

In  any  event,  where  a school  administrator  perceives  that  a work 
refusal  is  taking  or  may  take  place,  there  are  specific  and  complex 
provisions  in  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  deal  with 
refusals.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions  could  lead  to  a 
charge  under  the  Act  or  an  allegation  of  reprisal,  which  could  also 
lead  to  a charge  under  the  Act. 

Consequently,  administrators  should  be  aware  of  the  parameters 
of  such  issues.  Going  back  to  the  first  issue  of  understanding  the 
law,  this  is  certainly  an  area  where  administrators  need  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  legal  parameters  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  allega- 
tion of  reprisal  or  a charge  under  the  Act. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  does  not  give  an  administrator  any  authority  to  exclude  a 
student  who  is  disruptive  or  violent.  This  authority  must  be  found 
in  the  Education  Act.  As  a result,  if  a teacher  or  educational  assistant 


approaches  the  princi- 
pal and  indicates  that 
he/she  refuses  to  work 
with  a violent  student,  and  if 
the  principal  is  not  able  to  find  another 
teacher  or  educational  assistant  to  work  with 
the  student,  the  principal  may  find  him/herself 
in  a difficult  administrative  position.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  principal  to  proceed  with  a rec- 
ommendation for  expulsion  in  order  to  exclude  the 
student  to  effectively  resolve  the  issue. 

Whether  or  not  work  refusals  will  arise  and 
whether  or  not  such  refusals  will  result  in  expulsion 
recommendations  remains  to  be  seen. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  an  issue  of  which 
administrators  should  be  aware. 

Q Why  do  school  boards  typi- 
cally settle  out  of  court 
when  it  comes  to  the  safe 
school  issue? 

A Actually,  this  proposition 
is  not  necessarily  demon- 
strable. It  is  rare  for  a board 
or  administrator  to  be  held 
liable  for  damages  relating  to  a 
safe-school  matter.  The  issue 
that  arises  is  whether  or  not  the 
incident  is  reasonably  foreseeable.  If 
a student  has  acted  out  in  a violent  man- 
ner and  the  school  has  refused  or  neglected  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with  the  issue,  then  a subsequent  vic- 
tim may  have  a cause  of  action  against  the  school.  In  the  first 
instance,  however,  it  is  rare  for  a court  to  impose  liability  on  a board 
or  school  administrator  for  what  is  apparently  an  unpredictable  act 
of  violence. 

Certainly,  the  risk  of  a claim  is  such  that  administrators  should 
ensure  that  safe-school  policies  are  applied  and  that  students  are 
dealt  with  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Otherwise,  as  noted,  if  a fur- 
ther incident  occurs,  there  is  a potential  for  a claim. 

Nevertheless,  since  these  matters  usually  involve  insurance,  it  is 
rare  for  an  insurance  company  to  agree  to  a settlement  unless  liabil- 
ity can  be  clearly  established.  As  a result,  claims  and  settlements 
related  to  safe  schools  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

This  interview  was  conducted  by  Stu  Auty  for  Orbit  in  the 
summer  of ’98.  El 
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After  all  this  time,  it  looks  like  there  might  be  reason  for  optimism. 
The  truth  always  seems  to  find  a way  to  slip  out.  Beginning  with 
crime  victims  demanding  answers  and  front  line  cops  angrily  speak- 
ing up,  the  process  of  change  has  been  relentless.  And  the  truth  is  that 
far  too  many  violent  crimes  are  committed  by  people  who  have  a 
long  history  of  violent  crime.  Crime  prevention,  Canadians  are  con- 
cluding, is  very  much  about  reducing  the  opportunity  for  the  few, 
but  clearly  anti-social  among  us,  to  continue  their  criminality. 

It  turns  out  that,  for  example,  making  the  most  sexually  violent 
persons  actually  serve  their  entire  sentence  results  in  their  commit- 
ting less  crime  in  the  future  — less  certainly  than  those  whom  we 
choose  to  release  early  on  parole.  Whatever  can  that  mean? 
(Actually,  the  bad  guys  have  it  figured  out.  Commit  crime.  Stay  in 
jail.  No  fun.  Stop  committing  crime.)  When  public  institutions 
dedicate  themselves  to  fulfilling  their  mandate  with  truth  as  a guide 
(rather  than  an  inconvenience),  good  things  can  happen. 

One  place  where  the  predominance  of  truth  is  beginning  to  work 
its  special  magic  is  in  our  schools.  Somehow,  that’s  especially  fitting. 
Kids  (and  their  teachers)  have  always  known  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  interested  in  learning,  getting  an  education,  and  just 
plain  growing  up.  A reasonably  small  number  of  young  people  who 
also  frequent  the  school  halls  (if  not  the  classrooms)  are  responsible 
for  trying  to  convert  these  halls  of  learning  into  an  extension  of  their 
outside  turf.  Too  frequently  hamstrung  by  well  intentioned  but  inap- 
propriately generic  rules,  school  administrators  and  teachers  were 
forced  to  ignore  the  obvious  truth,  often  resulting  in  the  reduction  of 
teaching  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  merely  maintaining 
order.  Tough  to  learn,  and  teach,  in  that  kind  of  environment. 


The  advent  of  groups  like  The  Canadian  Safe  School  Network 
signaled  the  resolve  of  educators  to  reject  the  “there’s  nothing  we 
can  do”  approach  and  instead  focus  on  an  insistence  on  a safe  school 
environment.  While  many  of  us  are  of  the  view  that  as  citizens  our 
birthright  is  that  of  a commitment  to  public  safety,  there  is  surely  no 
place  where  this  expectation  makes  more  sense  than  in  our  schools. 
After  all,  kids  are  not  exactly  offered  a choice  as  to  whether  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  education  system.  Our  laws,  rightly,  compel  their 
attendance  in  schools  which  should  necessarily  translate  into  a no- 
compromise institutional  commitment  (not  to  mention  a potential 
legal  obligation)  to  guarantee  a safe  place  in  which  to  learn  (and  for 
that  matter,  teach) . 

This  means  tangible  consequences  for  those  who,  regrettably, 
prefer  mayhem  to  mathematics.  It  also  means  encouraging  the 
growing  movement  within  schools  to  work  to  not  only  prevent 
crime  but  also  to  prevent  future  victims.  Fostering  self-esteem,  self 
worth  and  simply  exposing  bullying,  vandalism,  violence,  and 
intimidation  for  the  truly  “uncool”  things  they  are  — these  are  the 
tools  of  school  safety.  So  is  guaranteeing  that  there  are  enough 
teachers  to  complete  the  myriad  tasks  inherent  in  the  complex 
modern  profession  of  teaching. 

Optimism  for  us  all  may  be  found  in  that  the  students  who  today 
refuse  to  accept  violence  in  their  school  are  potentially  the  voting 
public  of  tomorrow  who  will  insist  on  the  same  standards  from  the 
governments  they  empower.  0 

The  Ontario  government’s  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime 
augments  a commitment  to  public  safety.  Its  mandate 
includes  the  provision  of  advice  on  law  and  policy.  For 
information  contact:  (416)328-8661. 
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The  Safe  School/Crime  Stoppers  program  is  alive  and  well  in 
Ontario  — and  for  that  matter  in  several  other  provinces,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia.The  Ontario  program,  which  was 
launched  in  1994,  is  operating  in  about  300  Ontario  secondary 
schools  and  has  become  the  working  model  for  Safe  School/ Crime 
Stoppers  programs  around  the  world.  Developed  by  a subcommittee 
of  the  Safe  School  Task  Force,  the  protocol  encour- 
ages a working  alliance  between  the  local 
Crime  Stoppers  program  and  local  school 
board  officials. 

Crime  Stoppers  began  in  1976,  in 
Albuquerque  New  Mexico,  when  a 
Canadian-born  pohce  detective,  Greg 
MacAleese,  was  assigned  to  investigate 
a particularly  disturbing  crime.  Two 
masked  men,  in  an  effort  to  rob  a young 
gas  station  attendant  of  his  daily  proceeds, 
shot  him  twice  with  a sawed-off  shotgun.  The 
young  man  — a part-time  employee  and  a local  sec- 
ondary school  student  — subsequently  died  of  these  wounds. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  if  pohce  do  not  have  a solid  investigative  lead 
within  24  hours  of  the  commission  of  a serious  crime,  the  crime  is 
likely  to  go  unsolved.  Recognizing  this,  MacAleese  further  appreci- 
ated that  it  is  seldom  the  case  where  only  the  perpetrators  know  of 


the  circumstances  surround- 
ing a crime.  He  knew  that 
the  public  invariably  has 
knowledge  or  information 
concerning  a crime.  Given  that 
this  senseless  shooting  occurred 
in  broad  daylight  at  a busy  inter- 
section, he  reasoned  that  the  public 
would  likely  have  information  to  pass 
along.  MacAleese  further  understood  that  the 
two  prohibitions  against  the  public  coming  forward  with  informa- 
tion to  the  pohce  are  general  public  apathy  and  the  fear  of  reprisal. 

MacAleese  deduced  that  if  he  were  to  guarantee  anonymity  and 
offer  a cash  reward  to  anyone  who  would  provide  information  lead- 
ing to  the  apprehension  of  these  two  masked  men,  these  obstacles 
could  be  overcome. 

He  established  an  anonymous  “tips”  telephone  line  and  offered  a 
cash  reward,  from  his  own  pocket,  as  an  incentive.  He  then  arranged 
for  the  media  to  play  an  integral  role.  He  asked  his  fellow  officers  to 
pose  as  the  assailants  and  the  victim  and  invited  the  local  media  to 
attend,  on  location  at  the  gas  station,  to  tape  the  first  crime  re- 
enactment. 

The  re-enactment  aired  the  next  day  and  within  24  hours 
MacAleese  had  several  “tips”  providing  information  concerning  the 
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shooting  that  eventually  resulted 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  two 
killers.  Interestingly,  he  received 
information  concerning  other 
crimes,  not  related  to  the  shooting, 
that  had  been  committed.  With  this  pos- 
itive first  experience,  MacAleese  asked  sev- 
eral prominent  members  of  the  Albuquerque 
community  to  sit  on  a governing  civilian  board  of 
directors  of  this  fledgling  organization.  The  Crime 
Stoppers  triad  was  struck  as  the  community,  the  media, 
and  the  police  worked  in  concert  to  successfully  fight  crime  in 
their  city. 

The  merits  of  the  Crime  Stoppers  concept  has  rapidly  spread  to 
a point  today  where  there  are  900  Crime  Stoppers  programs 
throughout  the  world,  99  of  those  in  Canada,  with  39  covering  the 
entire  geography  of  Ontario.  So  successful  have  these  programs 
been  that  since  their  respective  inceptions  in  Ontario  there  have 
been  42,000  persons  arrested  and  close  to  $300  million  dollars 
recovered  in  stolen  property  and  seized  illicit  narcotics.  All  this 
without  once  having  the  identity  of  the  “tipster”  being  revealed. 

In  essence,  the  Safe  School/Crime  Stoppers  program  is  a repli- 
cation of  the  highly  successful  community  Crime  Stoppers  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  begin  a Safe  School/Crime  Stoppers  program,  it 
is  suggested  that  school  officials  contact  their  local  Crime  Stoppers 
program  for  early  stage  discussions.  A student  board  of  directors  is 
then  identified  and  they  will  work  under  the  tutelage  of  a teacher- 
advisor.  The  local  Crime  Stoppers  telephone  number  (usually  the 
national  toll-free  Crime  Stoppers  line)  is  widely  advertised  in  the 
school.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  board  to  identify  spe- 
cific incidents  or  crimes  which  have  occurred  on  school  property 
to  highlight  as  their  “Crimes  of  the  Month.” 

The  objective  is  to  have  students  with  information  concerning 
these  incidents  call  the  Crime  Stoppers  number  and  anonymously 


report  their  information  to  the  Crime  Stoppers  Police  Coordinator. 

The  coordinator  will  take  the  “tip”  and  immediately  contact  the 
principal  or  vice-principal  of  the  school  to  determine  whether  the 
matter  will  be  dealt  with  internally  or  requires  police  involvement. 
If  the  “tip”  leads  to  the  apprehension  of  the  person  responsible,  the 
“tipster”  will  receive  a cash  reward  while  remaining  completely 
anonymous.  The  intended  purpose  of  the  Safe  School/Crime 
Stoppers  program  is  to  have  school  administrators  work  in  close 
harmony  with  their  local  Crime  Stoppers  program  in  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  their  program. 

Student  involvement,  by  way  of  service  on  the  student  board  of 
directors,  is  a necessary  ingredient.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
student  population  support  the  existence  of  a Safe  School/Crime 
Stoppers  program  in  their  school. The  local  Crime  Stoppers  Police 
Coordinator  can  assist  in  this  regard. 

Under  the  leadership  of  OACS  representative  and  Brantford 
OPP  Detective  Constable  Angie  McCollum,  Crime  Stoppers  is 
sponsoring  the  production  of  mouse  pads  and  screen  savers,  bearing 
the  Ontario  Crime  Stoppers  logo  and  telephone  number,  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  available  for  every  computer  in  participating 
Ontario  Secondary  Schools. 

Safe  School/Crime  Stoppers  is  a proven  and  viable  option  for  edu- 
cators who  want  to  deal  with  incidents  of  crime  in  their  schools. 
Working  with  local  Crime  Stoppers,  a number  of  schools  in  Ontario 
have  chosen  to  initiate  programs  in  their  schools  with  excellent  results. 
In  Ontario,  Safe  School/Crime  Stoppers  programs  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  solving  of  several  arsons,  thefts,  assaults,  bomb  threats,  and 
weapons  offenses.  Safe  School/Crime  Stoppers  offers  the  student 
the  opportunity  to  become  involved,  in  a safe  fashion,  in 
securing  a safer  place  to  learn.  Should  you  be  interested  in 
obtaining  further  information  concerning  this  program 
contact  your  local  Crime  Stoppers  program.  El 

Crime  Stoppers: 

1- 800-222-TIPS  or  (416)  222-8477 
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Action  Research 

As  budgets  are  cut,  curricula  revised  and  new  accountability 
systems  introduced,  a new  collective  enterprise  is  being  built. 
Teachers,  school  and  board  administrators,  and  university 
professors  are  working  together  to  conduct  research  that  will 
make  a difference  to  classroom  practice.  This  issue  will 
introduce  you  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  Action  Research. 

Secondary  School  Change 

Learn  about  grass-roots  initiatives  you  can  use  to  raise  stan- 
dards and  introduce  greater  accountability,  reduce  drop-out 
rates,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work.  Transform 
the  climate  of  YOUR  school  to  one  that  is  more  collaborative, 
open,  and  responsive  to  students,  staff,  and  community.  Ten 
school  stories  included  PLUS  interviews,  research,  and  analysis. 

Accountability  and  Improvement  in  Schools 

Performance  and  accountability  are  watchwords  in  virtually 
every  public  institution.  But  accountability  on  its  own  is  a weak 
and  powerless  concept.  It's  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  YOU  will 
find  this  Orbit  issue  helpful  if  you  want  to  use  performance  data 
to  improve  student  results  and  to  raise  the  profile  of  YOUR  school. 


Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends 
the  reading  wars,  but  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies, 
warning  signals  for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their 
early  years,  and  recommendations  for  remedial  strategies, 
books,  and  materials.  A MUST-READ  for  every  elementary 
school  principal  AND  primary  level  teacher. 

From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

This  Orbit  issue  takes  a stand  in  the  educational  debate  in  Ontario 
on  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  public  school  system.  Armed  with 
international  research,  the  authors  identify  the  problems  that  must 
be  addressed  if  educational  reform  is  to  be  effective 

The  New  Face  of  Teaching 

The  new  face  of  teaching  is  not  afraid  of  accountability,  of 
higher  standards,  or  of  an  increasingly  challenging  student 
population.  The  new  face  of  teaching  wants  what  every  generation 
of  teachers  has  always  wanted  — to  make  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  students.  The  authors  in  this  Orbit  issue  offer  learning 
strategies  for  teachers  that  will  help  them  make  this  difference. 
Special  emphasis  on  new  teachers. 

Complete  and  mail  your  payment  today  to: 

ORBIT,  2903  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  M1M  1N6 
For  more  information:  Tel.  (416)  267-2185  Fax  (416)  265-7786 


Orbit  Bulk  Order  Rates,  15  copies  or  more,  $6.00  ea.! 

(Price  includes  GST,  shipping  and  handling) 

Yes,  send  me  □ Elementary 

1.  copies  of  Action  Research  □ Secondary 

2.  _ copies  of  Secondary  School  Change  & Other 

3.  copies  of  Accountability  and  Improvement 

4.  copies  of  Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

5.  copies  of  From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

6.  copies  of  The  New  Face  of  Teaching 

Payment  must  accompany  your  order 


Name: 

School/Organization: 

Address: 

City:  Prov.: Postal  Code: 

Tel.: Fax: 

E-Mail: 
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